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APPLETONS’ — 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


DECEMBER. 





Relation of Taxation to the State. 

Hon. Davin A. WELLS. 

A discussion of the origin and 
justification of taxation, of the sphere 
of taxation and its limits, and of 
the right of eminent domain, which 
throws much light upon these topics. 


The Relation of Biology, Psychology 
and Sociology. Hrrsert SPENCER. 
Corrects some erroneous concep- 

tions of his views that have arisen 

in America. 

Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical 
Architecture. Hon. ANDREW D. 
WHITE. 


Asynopsis of a recent book on this 
subject by Prof. E. P. Evans. 


The Borderland of Trampdom. C. 
W. Nose. 
Observations of a student of sociol- 
ogy among the hoboes. 


Possession and Mediumship. 
W. RB. Newso.p. 
The psychology of demonism and 
spiritism. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


Botanical Gardens (illustrated) ; Two 
Scientific Congresses ; The So-call- 
ed California Diggers (illustrated) ; 
Individualism versus Collectivism ; 
Idiots Savants; Ingeous Intru- 
sions and Volcanoes; Natural His- 
tory in the Primary Schools of 
France; Sketch of Henry Darwin 
Rogers (with Portrait). 

Editor's Table; Scientific Litera- 
ture; Fragments of Science. 
a 


Prof. 





50 cents a number ; $5.00 @ year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


NEW YORK. 





D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 





A GRHAT HISTORICAL WORK. 


The Beginners of a Nation. 


A History of the Source and Rise of the Ear- 
liest English Settlements in America, with 
Special Reference to the Life and Char- 
acter of the People. The first volume in 
A History of Life in the United States. 
A Epwarp Eaaizston. Small 8vo. 
Cloth, uncut, with maps, $1.50. 

Messrs. D. Appieton & Co. have the pleas- 
ure of announcing the first volume of the 
great historical work which has occupied the 
energies of Mr. Edward Eggleston for the 
greater part of the last sixteen years, The 

eneral title is, A History of Life in the 

nited States, the first volume—‘‘The Be- 
ginners of a Nation”—dealing with the 
causes and motives of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury migrations. In annountving this import- 
ant work the publishers deem it necessary 
to call attention to only two facts: one, 
the modern interest in life and character ; the 
other, that Mr. Eggleston is conspicuously 
the best equipped student of the life and 
character which have to the making of 

American History. It is within bounds to 

say that the appearance of this work marks 

an epoch in American historical literature. 


The Forgotten Isles. 


Travels in Corsica, Sardinia, Majorca, and 
Minorca, By G. VorLugR.” slated 
by Freperio Breron. With 162 illus- 
trations by theauthor. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 
This is a fresh and picturesque travel book 

dealing with Corsica, Sardinia, and the ad- 

oining islands. The writer is-a well-known 

rench artist who has travelled all over the 
islands, gathering with his pencil sketches of 
their scenery and notable places of interest, 
and with his pen much information re- 
lating to their inhabitants. While the book 
will be most notable on the art side, it 
may fairly be said that pictures and text are 
simply the complement of each other. 


The Complete Bachelor; 


Or, Manners for Men. By the author of 
the ‘* As seen by Him” Papers. 18mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

This book is by a well-known New York 
clubman, an acknowledged authority on all 
questions of etiquette. There are chapters on 
the etiquette of club-life, the etiquette of vari- 
ous pastimes, such as golf, wheeling, driving, 
riding, and yachting ; on men’s dress and on 
clothes, their care and the cost of replenish- 
ing a wardrobe, as well as others giving 
suggestions for a]l species of bachelor enter- 
tainments and stag parties, the rules of 
conduct to be observed by men at dinners, 
theater parties, dances, balls, weddings, 
funerals, receptions, and all other functions. 
There is a chapter devoted to the cotillon, its 
figures and its leadership, as well as the 
— etiquette g at subscription 

: , such as the Assemblies, and the 
archs. 


RUDYARD KIPLINGS NEW BOOK. 
The Seven Seas. 


A new volume of poems by Rupyarp Kip- 

Line, author of ‘* Many Inventions,” 

‘* Barrack-Room Ballads,’ etc. 12mo, 
Special binding, $1.50. 

‘¢The spirit and method of Kipling’s fresh 
and virile song have taken the English read- 
ing world. . . . When we turn to the 
larger portion of ‘The Seven Seas,’ how 
imaginative it is, how impassioned, how 
superbly rhythmic and sonorous! .. . 
The ring and diction of this verse add new 
elements to our song.”—Z. CO. Stedman, in 
The Book Buyer. 

‘‘The most original poet who has appeared 
in his generation. . - His is the lustiest 
voice now lifted in the world, the clearest, 
the bravest, with the fewest false notes in it. 

. . »« I do not see why, in reading his 
book, we should not put ourselves in the 
presence of a great poet again, and consent 
to put off our mourning for the high ones 
lately dead.”— W. D. Howells, 


NINTH HDITION, 


Many Inventions. 


By Rupyarp Kirtine. Containing fourteen 
me and two*poems. 12mo, Cloth, 


Driving for Pleasure; 
Or, The Harness, Stable, and its Appointments. 
By Franois T. Unpsrum. With 125 full- 
page illustrations. Small 4to. Bound in 
glazed kid with suede sides, $7.50. 

This sumptuous volume is the first book 
which we have had on the subject of pene 
appointments, etc., and it will take rank both 
as the recognized authority and also as one 
of the most eldborately illustrated and beauti- 
ful of the books dealing in ony way with the 
horse. Asa judge atthe New York and other 
horse shows for many 2 ae Mr, Underhill’s 
high rank as an authority has been universal. 
ly recognized. In addition to the importance 
and practical value of the text, special atten- 
tion been paid to the selection and arrange- 
ment of the varied subjects of an unequaled 
collection of illustrations. 


Midshipman Farragut, 

By James Barnes, author of ‘‘ For King or 
Country,” etc. Illustrated by Carlton T. 
Chapman. Young Heroes of our Navy 
Series. 12mo. Oloth, $1.00. , 

The adventures of Farragut’s first years in 
the coup! A and the brilliant cruise of the Eesex 
under Captain Porter are by an au- 
thor who has had exceptional advantages in 
~ preparation of his graphic and stirring 
story. 


With Fortune Made. 

A Novel. By Vicror Cuersuiiez, author of 
‘¢Samuel Brohl and Company,” etc. No 

205, Appletons’ Town and Saal Li- 

brary. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 








° For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of priee by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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NOW READY. 


— —$= 


BOROEEEDBEBOECE 





“A Classical Encyclopaedia.” 


HARPER’S DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND ANTIQUITIES, 
Edited by Harry Tuurston Peck, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature in Columbia University, City of New York. With the Co-operation of 


Many Special Contributors. 


pp. Xvi., 1701. 


This Dictionary presents within the 
limits of a single volume, in a concise 
and convenient form, and under one 
alphabet, the subjects that have usu- 
ally been treated of in separate works. 
Its topics comprise: Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities (in the conventional 
sense of the term), Biography (includ- 
ing not only the personages of Ancient 
History, but also the great classical 
scholars, archeologists, and philolo- 
gists from the Renaissance to the 
present day), Geography, History, 
Literature, and Mythology. In the 
way of collateral information, much 








space is devoted to topics of the ut- 
most interest to the student, which 
meet him everywhere in the way of 
allusion, but which no single work has 
yet systematically collected for sepa- 
rate treatment. Each important arti- 
cle gives a carefully selected list of the 
best and most recent works relating 
to the subject, thus directing the stu- 
dent to a fuller course of reading in 
English, German, French, and Italian. 
Illustrations, many of which were here- 
tofore unpublished, and maps and dia- 
grams taken from the most approved 





sources, are freely introduced. Im- 





With nearly 1500 Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams. 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, $6.00; Half Leather, $8.00. 


portant subjects relating to Antiqui- 
ties are given not merely under their 
Greek and Latin titles, but under 
their English names as well, so that 
one who wishes to find a particular 
article and cannot recall the Greek or 
Latin name can turn toit in English 
and there find the reference to the 
proper title—a plan which does away 
with the necessity of a set of cumber- 
some indexes. The Dictionary is in 
reality a condensed Classical Encyclo- 
pedia. Specimen pages of this work 
will be sent to teachers and professors 
upon application to the publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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THE GENTLE ART 


Plain copies, 4to, cloth, . 2 ‘ 


J. McNeil Whistler vs. John Ruskin, LL.D., and Others 


A remarkable book by the celebrated artist, Jamzs MCNEIL WHISTLER. 
ram cloth, printed on hand-made paper, uncut, . ‘ Qt ‘ 






OF MAKING ENEMIES 





4to, buck- 
$5.00 
$2.00 


“The measure of a man’s success in life is not always the friends he has, but the enemi 
Whistler's ‘ Gentle Art of Making Enemies’ will tell you how to do it artistically and uh cee 


WORKS OF MARIE CORELLI 


Six volumes, crown 8vo, with full-page half-tone illustration (frontispiece) in each 


volume ; printed on fine laid pa 


per ; bound in new and ornate style, in elegant buck. 
ram cloth, green and gold, with full gilt sides, gilt tops and cesar ’ gant buck 


$7.50 


THE TITLES: The Soul of Lilith; A Romance of Two Worlds; Ardath; A 
Princess ; Vendetta and My Wonderful Wife ; Wormwood, a Dem of Paris." enasipde Norwegian 


THE DRAMA. Addresses by Henry Irving 











Dealing with the annals of acting and the traditions of the stage. A delightful book 
for lovers of the higher drama, With character portrait of Mr. Irving, also his auto- 
graphsignature. Edition limited to 300 copies. One vol., 8vo, cloth, gilttop, $5.00 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. A Novel 


By J. M. Barriz. His masterpiece. Edition limited to 260 copies. With ni . 
a etchings by Ritchie, in daplicate (onein book). Exquisitely embellished pelathog ; 
1 


ue and red initial letters; portrait of author, etc. 2 vols., royal 8vo, $12.00 
Kirriemuir Edition, in linen cloth, and gold ; with ten etchings. 2 vols,, post 8vo, 
gilt top, ‘ ‘ > . ‘ z ° ‘ # $2. 50 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or seni by the Publishers, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
N, B.—We are the largest Publishers of Books in the United States, W. 
Fm Tine vveun departments Liter, ale ert ov ove mice eat 
tock. Discounts to Gene: ies, Sunda 00) 
po! a + geoe ary ly , y es,and large buyers. Send for 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION, 310-318 Sith Ave., W, Y. 


(NOW READY.) 


THE ARTIIY te 
UNITED STATES. 


Edited for the Military Service Institution 


BY 
THEO. F. RODENBOUGH, 
Bvt. Brigadier General, U. 8. Army, 


AND 
WILLIAM L. HASKIN, 
Major First Artillery. 


with portraits of Generals-in-Chief, 1789-1895. 
Full index. 


Price, $5.00 postpaid. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & C0., 


43, 45 and 47 East Tenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 






Cloth, royal octavo, gilt, 755 pages uncut. Illustrated 
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will send you a 
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NAPOLEON 
: = by Prof. William 
M. Sloane, illustrated with one of 
the superb Colored Pictures 
that are in the book itself and one of the- 
engravings in tint, Address — 
The Century Co., Union Sq.,New York. 


For 1 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S LATEST BOOKS. 





Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By IAN MActaren. 
Illustrated Holiday Edition. With 75 reproductions of 
photographs taken in Drumtochty by Clifton Johnson. In 
decorated cloth binding with gilt top, $2.00. 


The Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Ian Mactaren. II- 
lustrated Holiday Edition. With 75 reproductions of 
photographs taken in Drumtochty by Clifton Johnson. In 
decorated cloth binding with gilt top, $2.00. 


Charlotte Bronte and Her Circle. By Ciement K. 
SHORTER. With portraits. Large 12mo, cloth, about 500 
pages, $2.50. 


Memoirs of Signor Arditi. An Autobiography. With 


portraits and facsimiles of autographs. Cloth, $3.50. 
The Story of My Life. By Aucustus J. C. Hare. Illus- 


trated with 145 woodcuts and 18 photogravures. 8vo, 
cloth, 2 vols., $7.50. 
Trayel and Talk. My 100,000 Miles of Travel. By Rev. 


H. R. Hawels, author of “Music and Morals,” etc. 
Small 8vo, with 2 portraits, 2 vols., $5.00 net. 


My Long Life. An Autobiography. By Mary Cowpen 
CuiaRKE. Illustrated. Small 8vo, $2.00. 


Paris in the Terror. The Diary of a Citizen of Paris 
during the “Terror.” By Epmonp Birz. Translated 
and Edited by John De Villiers, In two volumes. 8vo, 
with portrait, $7.50. 


Historical Briefs. Witha Biography. By James SCHOULER, 
author of “ The History of the United States Under the 


Constitution.” 8vo, cloth, with portrait of the author, 
$2.00. 
Adeline, Countess Schimmelmann. A _ Biography. 


With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Essays on Books and Culture. By Hamitton Wricut 
Mapig, author of “ My Study Fire,” etc., etc. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


The Old Testament and Modern Life. By the Rev. Srop- 
rorD A. Brooke, author of “Tennyson, his Life and 
Work,” “ A Primer of English Literature,” etc. Crown 
8vo0, $1.50. 


Richelieu. A Drama. By E. Butwer-Lytron. With 
illustrations by F. C. Gordon. Cover in full gold, gilt 
edges, $2.00. 


Legends of the Virgin and Christ. By H. A. Guerper. 
With illustrations by the old masters. 12mo, cloth, gilt 


top, $1.50. 
Peg Woffington. By Cuartes Reape. Cloth, gilt edges, 
$2.00. With illustrations reproduced in photogravure, 


.cover design and title-page, all by George Wharton 
Edwards. 


Love’s Demesne. A Garland of Love-Poems, from many 
sources, gathered by Grorcze H. ELLWANGER, author of 
“The Garden Story.” In two volumes, $2.50. 


A Window in Thrums. By J. M. Barriz. Crown 8vo’ 
in handsome binding, $2.00. Illustrated with about 75 
photographs taken in “Thrums” ( Kirriemuir) expressly 
for this edition by Clifton Johnson. 


A Book of Christmas Verse. With illustrations by 
Walter Crane. Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.D. Cloth, 
full gilt, r2mo, cloth, $2.00. 


18th Century Vignettes. By Austin Dosson, 
Series, 1amo, cloth, with portraits, $2.00. 


Dragons and Cherry Blossoms. By Mrs. Ropert C. 
Morris, With numerous illustrations by Thomas F, 
Moessner. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Third 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Elsie at Home. By Marrua Fintey. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Gypsy’s Sowing and Reaping. By ExizapeTH Stuart 
PHELPS WaRD. With illustrations by Mary Fairman 
Clark. Large 12mo, $1.50. 


Witch Winnie in Holland. By E.izaserx W. CuHamp- 
NEY. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Mistress of Sherburne. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By Amanpa M, Dovc.as. 
In Honor’s Cause, By Grorcz MANVILLE Fenn. With 
many illustrations, Large 12mo, $1.50. 


Wallypug of Why. A fanciful story. By C. E, Farrow. 
With 65 illustrations by Harry and ew Firniss. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Little Girl in Old New York. 
Dovuctas. Illustrated. 


By Amanpa M. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


BOOKS OF FICTION. 


Kate Carnegie. By Ian MacLaren, author of “ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush.” With 50 illustrations by F. C. 


Gordon. 12mo, $1.50. 

A Puritan’s Wife. By Max Pemperton. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

A Knight of the Nets. By Ametia E. Barr. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25. 


Captain Shannon, By CovitsoN KEeRNAHAN, author of “A 
Dead Man’s Diary,” “A Book of Strange Sins,” “God 
and the Ant,” etc, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Green Graves of Balgowrie. By Janz H. Finn. 


LATER. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Tales of Our Coast. ByS.R, Crockett and others. With 
13 full-page illustrations by Frank Brangwyn. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


John; a Tale of King Messiah. By Katuarine Pzar- 
son Woops, author of “‘ Metzerott Shoemaker,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


A VALUABLE PRESENT. 


For the Holidays, An annual subscription to THE Boox- 
MAN. THE BoOKMAN will be sent to any address in the 
United States, for one year (twelve numbers), for $2.00. 
All subscriptions must be accompanied by remittance. 





Now is the time to subscribe. 





The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


DODD, MEAD & COSIPANY, Fifth Avenue and Twenty-First Street, New York. 
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In Bamboo Lands. 
By KatuHarine S. BAXTER. Over one 
hundred half-tone illustrations and a 
map of Japan. Quarto, cloth, $2.50. 


Mrs. Albert Grundy. 
Observations in Philistia. By HaARoLD 
FREDERIC, author of “ The Damnation 
of Theron Ware.” Title-page by 
Patten Wilson. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 
White Sand. 
The Story of a Dreamer and His 


Dream. By M.C. BALFourR. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Among the Pueblo Indians. 
By Cart and Litiian EICKEMEYER. 
Over forty half-tone illustrations. 
Quarto, cloth, $1.75. 


Napoleon, Lover and Husband. 
By Freperic Masson, Translated 
by J. M. Howell, [Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Beautiful Thoughts on Life Eternal. 
Arranged by EL izaBETH CURETON. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


A Fiance on Trial. 
By Francis Tittov Buck. 
cloth, $1.00. 


The Brave and Honest Series. 
Brave Tom. Honest Ned, 
Righting the Wrong. 
By Epwarp S. EL tis.. Illustrated. 
Large square 12mo, cloth, per vol., 
$1.25; per set, in box, $3.75. 


Boys’ History of Grant. 
By Tos. W. Knox. Illustrated. 
Large square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Captain’s Boat. 
By Wituiam O. Stropparp. _Iilus- 
trated.. Large square 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


Elfie and the Katydid. 
By F. V. and E, J. Austen, Illus- 
trated. Quarto, cloth, $1.25." 


Oliver Bright’s Search. 
By Epwarp STRaTEMEYER. Illus- 
trated. Large square 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 








THE MERRIAM COMPANY'S 


HOLIDAY LIST. 


Recollections of the Private Life of 
Napoleon. 
By CONSTANT, PREMIER VALET DE 
CuamBre. Translated by Walter 
Clark. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 3 vols., in box, $7.50. 


For Plain Women Only. 
By GrorGE FLEMING, author of “ Kis- 
met.” ‘Title page by Patten Wilson. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Miniatures and Moods. 
By G. S. Street. 12mo, silk cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

A Daughter of Cuba. 
By HELEN M. Bowen. 12m0, cloth, 
$1.00. 

Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. 
By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Translated 


by J. M. Howell. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Feasts of Autolycus. 
The Diary of a Greedy Woman. 
Edited by EvizaBeTH Rospins PEn- 








NELL. Title-page by Aubrey Beardsley. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

Lingua Gemme. 
A Language of Gems, By Apa L. 
Sutton. Profusely illustrated. Small 
quarto, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


JUVENILES. 


The River and Wilderness Series. 


The River Fugitives. 
The Wilderness Fugitives. 
Lena Wingo, the Mohawk. 
By Epwarp S. ELLIs. 
Large square r2mo, cloth, per vol., 
$1.25; per set, in box, $3.75. 


Through on Time Series. 
Jack Midwood, Four Boys. 
The Young Conductor. 
By Epwarp S. E tus, Illustrated. 
Large square 1amo, cloth, per vol., 
$1.25; per set, in box, $3.75. 


The Last Cruise of the Spitfire. 


By Epwarp STRATEMEYER. _IIlus- 





trated. Large square 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 
Captain John Crane. 


By Tuos. W. Knox. _IIlustrated. 
Large square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Illustrated. . 





A Game of Consequences. 
A Comedy Novel, By ALBERT Kin- 
ROSS. 16mo, oblong, cloth, gilt top, 
75 cents, 


Josephine, Empress of the French. 
By FREDERICK A. OBER. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


The Shield of the Fleur-de-Lis. 
A story of the days of Joan ‘of Are, 
By Constance Gopparp Dv Bors. 
Illustrated Title-page, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

Brooks’s Addresses. 


By BisHop PHILLIPS Brooks. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


Select Conversations with an Uncle. 
By H. G. We tts, author of “ The 
Island of Dr. Moreau.” 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


A Man of Two Minds. 


By Francis Tittov Buck. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Quales Ego. 
By G. S. Stregr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


At the Sign of the Guillotine. 


By HaRoLD SPENDER. 12m0, cloth, 
$1.00. 


The War Whoop Series. 


Lost in the Wilderness. 
Through Apache Land. 
In the Pecos Country. 
The Cave in the Mountains. 


By Lieut. R. H. Jayne. Illustrated. 
12m, cloth, per vol., $1.00; per set, 
in box, $4.00. 
The Castle of the Carpathians. 
By Jutes Verne. Illustrated. Large 
square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Lost Army. 
By Tuos. W. Knox. IIlustrated. 
Large square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Reuben Stone’s Discovery. 
By EpwaRD STRATEMEYER.  IIlus 


trated. Large square 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 
Richard Dare’s Venture. 


By Epwarp STRATEMEYER. _ IIlus- 
trated. Large square 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, ufon receipt of price by the publishers, 


THE [MERRIAIS1 COPIPANY, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


November 28 18096 
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THE CENTURY CO/’S NEW BOOKS. 





MODERN FRENCH MASTERS. 

A superbly il- 
lustrated book, 
containing twenty 
articles on the 
most famous 
modern French 
painters,Géréme, 
Meissonier, 
Rousseau, Corot, 
Diaz, etc., writ- 
ten by their 
American pupils 
and admirers, in- 
cluding Kenyon 
Cox, Will H. 
Low, J. Carroll 
Beckwith, E. H. 
Blashfield, and 
others. Edited 
by Professor J. 
C. Van Dyke. 
Royal 8vo, beau- 
tifully printed, 300 pages, $10.00, 


AMERICAN HIGHWAYS. 
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Falstaff’s Dying Words 


A NEw INTERPRETATION 


THE EDITORS of The Critic have permitted me to read the 
proof of the following article. 1 have serious doubts whether the 
explanation of Falstaff’s habit of quoting Scripture, though very 
ingenious and plausible, is correct; but 1 cannot take space here 
to give my reasons for not accepting it. The interpretation of the 
old sinner’s deathbed utterances, however, seems to me by far the 
best that has ever been suggested, and I shall be surprised if it 
is not generally approved by Shakespeare scholars and critics. 
W. J. ROLFE.] 

Shakespeare's characters have a vital and perennial inter- 
est, in that they are idealized images of our common human 
nature. Hence, like the real people of the world, they have 
the trick of unconsciously revealing glimpses of their past 
history : they bear the stamp of other days. 

Sir John Falstaff is a shining illustration of this truth. 
What, for example, is to be gathered as to his past life from 
his remarkable knowl- 
edge of the Bible, of 
which he makes a 
more copious use—in 
literal quotation, in 
metaphor, and in sub- 
tle allusion—than any 
other of Shakespeare's 
characters? One 
point is established 
, beyond question— 
B namely, that his youth 
was passed in a relig- 
ious atmosphere, prob- 
ably austerely relig- 
ious; against which, 
by the way, the reac- 
tion of later years was 
not altogether unnat- 
ural, 

_ To be more specific :—As a boy, Jack Falstaff was, accord- 
ing to his own unconscious testimony, accustomed to the 
religious observances of a well-ordered home,—grace before 
meat, and family prayers,—being there taught the nobility 
of truth-telling and honesty. He was, no doubt, taken regu- 
larly to church, probably “creeping, like snail, unwillingly ”; 
he was a choir-boy, versed in the Creed and the Catechism ; 
was well instructed in Christian doctrines and virtues,—the 
need of repentance; the scheme of salvation; the duty of 
fasting and prayer; and the certainty of future rewatds and 
punishments,—his preternaturally sensitive and lively imag- 
ination being deeply and lastingly impressed by an ever 
present vision of the King of Terrors and the fires of Hell. 

Although this impression of his character is largely due to 
unconscious revelation, yet it is amply authorized by passages 
to which, at this writing, I must refer the reader to “ Henry 
IV,” Parts I and II, and “ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
Familiar as we are with the Bible there will be no difficulty 
in supplying the texts which inspired Falstaff’s wit. A man 
who habitually jokes about hell-fire doesso either as a shallow 
scoffer, or in a nervous effort to appear indifferent to a 
haunting dread, the latter being the case with Falstaff, who 
never scoffs. Throughout his brilliant and audacious treat- 
ment of the tragedy of life and death, Sir John continually 
betrays a shuddering anxiety as to his exit from this world 
and the safety of his soul thereafter. 

He can flout at Goliath with a weaver’s beam, but quails 
before the terrors of the unseen world. This is really the 











only vulnerable point in all his moral and intellectual equip- 
ment—the Achilles heel at which alone his boon companions 
can aim their shafts of ridicule with any hope of wounding 
to the quick. This is the only kind of banter, be it observed, 
to which Sir John makes no repartee; witness the passage in 
“ Henry IV” (Part I, Act 1, Scene 2) beginning “ But, Hal, 
I pr’ythee, trouble me no more with vanity.” The cause of 
his failure to make response to this pitiless attack has been 
hinted at above, as well as his serio-comic effort to ward off 
and to postpone all harrowing and depressing thoughts, as 
when he says (Part II, Act 1, Scene 4) “ Peace, good Doll! 
do not speak like a death’s head; do not bid me remember 
mine end.” It is at the same vulnerable spot that later on 
the king delivers, with cruel directness, the blow which “kills 
Falstaff’s heart "—and ends his life: —* I know thee not, old 
man. Fall to thy prayers; how ill white hairs become a fool 
and jester!” 

To the superficial observer, Falstaff sees “ nothing serious 
in mortality "—life is a roaring farce, and, when he comes to 
make his exit from the world, it will doubtless be with a monu- 
mental jest upon his lips, like Mercutio, whose ruling passion 
is strong in death. The master-mind of Shakespeare, how- 
ever, which sees the end from the beginning, reveals to the 
closer student, as I have hinted, that there will be no daz- 
zling flashes of wit at Falstaff’s death-bed; that his end will 
be a consistent termination of his life, profoundly tragic; nor 
is this revelation in any wise falsified by Sir John’s remark 
about the flea upon Bardolph’s nose—an utterance made half- 
involuntarily ‘from old habit of the mind,” a grim and hollow 
reverberation of an old-time jest, fuller of anguish than of 
mirth, showing Shakespeare’s master hand in that, like the 
porter’s speech in “‘Macbeth,” it but seryes to deepen the 
impending gloom. 

His early training in orthodox belief, which haunts him 
through life, the prickings of conscience, traceable through- 
out his futile and vicious career, his keen and poetic imagina- 
tion, the shrinking of his adipose bulk from the idea of literal 
contact with flame, his evident intention some day to turn 
over a new leaf and “ patch up his old body for Heaven,” all 
are intimations to the thoughtful mind that, with his latest 
breath—if not before—Falstaff will endeavor to make his 
peace with God. This, indeed, is found to be the fact from 
Mistress Quickly’s description of his death. 

I now venture to make known an original interpretation, 
which, I trust, all lovers of Shakespeare in general, and of 
dear old Jack Falstaff in particular, will find to be a consist- 
ent and poetic explanation of the belabored passage, “’A 
babbled of green fields.’ 

Starting with the premises outlined above, no prediction 
can be more safe and natural than that Falstaff, when he 
comes to die, of all men in or out of books, will follow the 
custom—honored from time immemorial by “ miserable sin- 
ners,” on finding themselves face to face with their last 
enemy—of either repeating or of hearing repeated some 
favorite passage of Scripture. With this conviction, like an 
astronomer who eagerly scans the heavens for a star whose 
existence is necessary to account for apparent vagaries in a 
visible system, I read and re-read Mistress Quickly’s quaint, 
pathetic description of Falstaff’s death, in search of a hint 
that would answer my expectation. 

When, at last, I bethought me of the XXIIId Psalm, and 
of the countless death-beds comforted by its sweet, uplifting 
eloquence, it flashed upon me that in the phrase, “ and ’a bab- 
bled of green fields,” lurked the very fulfilment of my convic- 
tion, that the dear old sinner, who never “had strength to 
repent,” was now, in his mortal extremity, mustering his 
waning powers in an effort “to die a fair death” by repeat- 





ing, in broken and half-audible accents, verses learned in 
childhood 

. ‘* The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures: he \eadeth me beside the still waters. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil.” 

. Here at last we discover the true explanation of Mistress 
Quickly’s words, In her “green fields” we recognize the 
“ green pastures ” of David, and with the recognition comes 
a strain of pathos in Falstaff’s dying hour which no hand but 
Shakespeare’s could have infused. Moreover, may we not 
here detect another Shakespearian touch, in thus making 
Mistress Quickly misunderstand and misquote Falstaff’s 
words? Even at the last moment there is an intimation of 
the, social difference in rank and intelligence between Sir 
John and the low-born hostess of a tavern. 

_If my interpretation be accepted, many an emendation is 
brushed aside,, The last Cambridge Edition records the fol- 
lowing substitutes which have been proposed for “’a bab- 
bled of green fields” :—*“ upon a table of green fells”; “on 
a table of green frieze”; ‘as stubble on shorn fields”; ‘on 
a,table of greasy fell”; ‘‘ and the bill of a green finch.” 

I take pride in announcing that my interpretation has been 
heartily endorsed by my friend, Horace Howard Furness, 
whose letter to me upon the subject, though not written for 
publication, I have the writer’s kind permission to print. 

Locke RICHARDSON. 
‘* THE PLAYERS,” GRAMERCY PARK, 
NEw YORK, Nov. 1896. 


My DEAR LOCKE RICHARDSON :— 

I cannot go without telling you how very good I think your 
‘*discovery’’ is about Falstaff’s ‘‘ green fields.’’ It is admirable. 
The poor old fellow’s attempt in the valley of the shadow of death 
to repeat the psalm which he must have been familiar with when 
he lost his voice singing of anthems, is very pathetic and is exactly 
needed to complete the picture of him. 

I now discover that I never liked the idea of his mind wander- 
ing to the innocency of childhood, and it does not in the least har- 
monize with his invocation of ‘‘God!”’ 

You must remember that the conversion of ‘‘ Table” into dad- 
bled is Theobald’s work, and not Shakespeare's, as far as mere text 
goes, 

But hang texts, Theobald's is an emendatio certissima, and no 
less certain is your interpretation of it, the which, if I had lit on, 
I should be as proud as forty peacocks. I congratulate you most 
heartily. I have adopted it from this hour, and shall always blow 
a vigorous blast in your honor when I refer to it. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, 


Literature 


Sloane’s. ‘* Napoleon’’ 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By William Milligan Sloane. 
Century Co. 

THE YEAR 1896 has brought to birth few books so notable 
as Prof. Sloane’s “ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” the first vol- 
ume of which has just been issued. Some hint of the sumptu- 
ousness of its form was given by the abundance of the illus- 
trations that accompanied it in Zhe Century Magazine; but 
these: are supplemented in the bound volume with full-page 
plates, reproducing in the original colors famous paintings of 
historic scenes, Therecan be no doubt that these pictures 
add greatly to the charm, if not to the intrinsic value of the 
work; and the abundance and exéellence of the portraits of 
the young Corsican and his contemporaries must commend 
it to everyone interested in the personality of the great gen- 
eral, The “fancy pictures,” however, purporting to depict 
“The Infant Napoleon in the Room of His Birth,” “ Bona- 
parte Pawning his Watch,” “ Bonaparte in 1792 as a Fre- 
quenter of a Six.Sous Restaurant in Paris,”—these and such 
as these, though they may please the injudicious, greedy to 
get more than their money's worth in the way of illustra- 
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tions, really detract from the dignity of the book, and weaken 


its appeal to serious readers. They are the sole blemish on 
a monumental work, which, as a mere piece of book-making, 
reflects credit on author, illustrators, publishers and printers 
alike, and must be welcomed as one of the handsomest pro- 
ductions of the American press. 

As to the author’s fitness for his task, we have the late M. 
Taine’s assurance that no English-speaking man of his ac- 
quaintance possessed so intimate a knowledge of French 
affairs. In his special and long-continued researches in prep- 
aration for the writing of this history, he seems to have con- 
sulted every possible source of information, and to have 
overlooked no interesting detail. To have given references 
to all his authorities would have needlessly encumbered a 
necessarily ponderous book; at the end of the last volume, 
however, such a bibliography will be given as will save the 
reader from consulting unnumbered works of no real worth, 
which were turned to in vain by Prof. Sloane himself. What 
impresses one quite as strongly as the writer’s familiarity with 
the literature of the subject, is his absolute freedom from 
prejudice. It is this that gives his work its special value. 
Even fourscore years after the final overthrow of the world- 
conqueror, it is hard for a Frenchman to write of him with- 
out undue laudation or detraction ; and an unbiassed judg- 
ment from an English source is almost equally to be despaired 
of. No one but an American, perhaps, could study, without 
prejudice, the career of a man who had turned the European 
world upside down, at a time so recent; surely no student 
could have less reason to prejudge his acts than a native of 
this country. Lives of Napoleon there are in superabund- 
ance; but in the English language there is none that ap- 
proaches this in impartiality of attitude and fullness of personal 
detail. 

The vast flood of Napoleonic literature that has been let 
loose within the past few years, has enabled Prof. Sloane to 
round out his portrait of the most masterful man of modern 
times with a completeness hitherto impossible; and noth- 
ing is less likely than that future revelations will materially 
affect his conception of the great destroyer and constructor. 
As the present volume—the first of four—covers only the 
period ending with the downfall of Venice, occasion does 
not serve for a summing-up of Napoleon’s achievements, or a 
final characterization of the man; but it has never been truer 
of anyone than of him, that “the child is father to the man,” 
and this setting-forth of the traits of the captain of artillery, 
at the age of twenty-three, shows his biographer to be keenly 
conscious of his lack of moral principle, but disinclined to 
judge with undue harshness the product of such conditions 
as moulded his character :— 


‘¢The most prominent characteristic of the young man was his 
shiftiness, in both the good and bad senses of the word. He 
would perish with mortificat’‘on rather than fail in devising some 
expedient to meet every emergency; he felt no hesitation in chang- 
ing his point of view as experience destroyed an ideal or an unfore- 
seen chance was to be seized and improved. Moreover, repeated 
failure did not dishearten him. * * * He was no spendthrift, 
but he had no scruples about money. He was proud in the head- 
ship of his family, and reckless as to how he should support them, 
or should secure their promotion. Solitary in his boyhood, he had 
become in his youth a companion and leader; but his true friend- 
ships were not with his social equals, whom he despised, but with 
the lowly whom he understood. Finally, here was a citizen of the 
world, a man without a country; his birthright was gone, for Cor- 
sica repelled him; France he hated, for she had never adopted him. 
He was almost without a profession, for he Lad neglected that of 
a soldier, and had failed both as an author and as apolitician. He 
was apparently, too, without a single guiding principle; the world 
had been a harsh stepmother, at whose knee he had neither learned 
the truth nor experienced kindness. Heappears consistent in noth- 


ing but in making the best of events as they occurred. So far he 
was a man neither much better nor much worse than the world in 
which he was born.- He was quite as unscrupulous as those about 
him, but he was far greater than they in perspicacity, adroitness, 
adaptability and persistence."’ 
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The passage quoted gives a fair idea of the author’s style, 
which has the vivacity to be expected in a work written rap- 
idly and conti after the subject had been mastered 
in all its multifarious details. It is the style of a scholar who 
is also a man of the world, and it is one of the merits of the 
book that it is not the product uf a merely bookish mind. 
As for the theme itself, no romance excels in interest the true 
story, here begun, and in the completed work to be told as 
fully as the material for its telling exists, of the rise of an 
obscure and impoverished gentleman's son, to be the arbiter, 
for many years, of the destiny of every Continental nation, 





‘‘ The Other House ’’ 
By Henry James. The Macmillan Co, 

THE APPEARANCE of a new book by Mr. Henry James is 
always an event to the connoisseur of letters. It cannot be 
stated too explicitly or published too widely that *‘ The Other 
House ” is an event of the first order. In a small way it is 
a revolution. Mr. James has done something new. His 
name has been for long a synonym for cleverness and con- 
scious skill, but on laying down this volume the reader is 
forced to confess that henceforward, if the writer so wills, it 
is also a synonym for power. The book has grip. Up to 
this time Mr, James’s grip has apparently been nothing more 
than an exquisite sense of touch. The plot is compact of 
passion, terror, tragedy. Heretofore the author has avoided 
all but the decorous intellectual tragedies comprehended only 
by the elect, and has ignored the passions—perhaps because 
they are not well-bred—in favor of the perceptions. Here 
for the first time he permits himself a hand-to-hand bout 
with those elements of human nature and life which he has 
previously handled with gloves. The result is a book in 
which for once the crowning impression is not “* What a clever 
writer!” but ‘* What a powerful tale!” In literature, also, 
he who loses his life shall find it. Mr. James’s reward for the 
perceptible amount of self-repression involved in the situation 
and handling of the story will be a wider, more diffused 
appreciation of its merits. 

Briefly, the story deals with the predicament of Anthony 
Bream,who promises his wife on her deathbed not to re-marry 
during the lifetime of their child, As he subsequently loves 
a very beautiful and charming young woman, the promise, 
which he does not contemplate breaking, grows irksome to 
him. It also affects Rose Armiger, his wife’s dearest friend, 
whose passion for him antedates Mrs, Bream's death and is 
practically a mania, but while it stands in her own way, it is 
also from her point of view a safeguard, though not an abso- 
lute one, against his making another marriage. Disappointed 
in her attempts to ensure the marriage of Jean Martle, the 
other woman, to another man, and losing faith in the strength 
of Tony’s honor as against his emotion, Miss Armiger mur- 
ders the child in such a way that she believes suspicion will 
fall upon Jean, thus, at least, preventing forever any union 
between her and the child’s father. In the brief time when 
it seems that Jean may really be responsible for the crime, 
Tony, to shield her, declares that he did it himself to recover 
his freedom, but the truth is made clear through the agency 


of Dennis Vidal, for years a suitor for Rose's hand, and - 


accepted by her, by implication, on the afternoon of the 
tragedy, in order to protect herself. 

Stated thus, in bald outline, the story sounds crudely sen- 
sational, but when the search-light of Mr. James's intuition is 
turned across the situation, it is seento be anything but crude, 
though it still remains immensely striking. In the way of 
subtle linking of motive with event and the interaction of 
character upon character, Mr. James has never done anything 
Stroager or more artful. Granting the character of Rose 
Armiger—it is a good deal to grant, but we readily make the 
concession of her possibility for the sake of the result,—the 
argument of the whole thing is absolutely flawless. It is 


complicated, but its complexity is as coherent as that of some 
‘Iving organism. 


In all points of technique the book is real- 
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ly marvellous. Up to this time, the writer’s most ardent 
admirers have never claimed for him a constructive ability 
of the first order as a novelist. When, some six or eight years 
ago, he abandoned the form of the novel and devoted himself 
to the study of the short story, it presently became apparent 
that he had the power of presenting a single situation, a de- 
tached phase of life, more completely and significantly than 
anyone else has ever done. It seemed that he had found 
for the first time his mé#ier, the work for which his rare talent 
was designed. The present volume overturns completely this 
theory of the ultimate use of Mr. James in literature, for in it 
he has applied his perfected method of the short story to the 
problem of the novel with an almost startling success. The 
entire action of the book takes place in two half days; a 
morning at Bounds, the house of Anthony Bream, and an 
afternoon at Eastmead, the home of Mrs. Beever. To so 
arrange the stage that in these two scant scenes the charac- 
ters, motives and relations of the six personages who play 
leading parts, become obvious and their destinies clear, is a 
feat of dramatic construction beside which Sardou’s most com- 
pact bits of craftmanship seem clumsy and badly done, The 
accusation of artificiality, which might well have been brought 
against such a marvel of structure had the theme been one 
of Mr. James’s customary intellectual motives, can hardly be 
sustained against a book so full of “ pity and terror,” so vibrant 
with the true tragic note, that the general reader is likely to 
overlook construction altogether in favor of more absorbing 
qualities. 

Better and more exciting than the discovery of a new 
force in letters is the revelation of a fresh power in an old 
friend. Mr. James has written for nearly thirty years to the 
delight of an audience fit though few. He now comes for- 
ward exhibiting qualities adapted to the subjugation of the 
many. Has he had them up his sleeve these three decades? 
Have life and art revealed themselves afresh to him in the 
“middle years”? Or is it only that he has resolved to con- 
quer the populace? Readers of “ Embarrassments ” will re- 
member the history of Ray Limbert, an exquisite literary 
artist whose productions did not sell, though he was continu- 
ally making more tremendous efforts to be obvious and popu- 
lar, more desperate bids for general acceptance. Each time 
he only succeeded in producing ‘‘ a more shameless, merciless 
masterpiece.” The temptation to compare Limbert and his 
creator is strong, but the latter will have the happier fate. 
If ‘* The Other House ” is in any sense a bid for popularity, it 
is preordained to be a successful one. The thrill of the story 
naturally is not for the readers of “ shilling shockers,” but it 
will appeal to many whom even the art of his short stories left 
cold. No one could have predicted that Mr, James would 
have undertaken the apotheosis of the police gazette, but 
this is practically what he has done, and he has made its foot- 
ing firm upon Olympus. The book is a masterpiece, and we 
predict that the hour of the author's universality is at hand, 





Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times 
Madison. By Maud Wilder Goodwin, 2, Eliza Tinckney. 
By Harriott Harry Ravenel.' Charles Scribner's Sons, 

THE MEMBERS of the patriotic orders and societies recently 
organized by the women of this country will stand first among 
the many that will undoubtedly welcome and appreciate this 
series. The volumes already published are of the highest his- 
torical and social value, and reveal much of the colorand mo- 
tion of individual and family life in the periods with which they 
deal, of which we learn next to nothing in the average book 
devoted to history, Mrs. Goodwin (1) takes us down into 
Virginia, among the Friends in Hanover County, where Dor- 
othy Paine’s childhood was spent, and also to Mozstpelier, 
where, as consort and widow of the ex-President, she passed 
her declining years. The brightest picture of life in these 
pages is that of Philadelphia in the days of the republican 
court. The new Constitution was on trial, war was a thing 
of the past, and the influx of gay Frenchmen of good fam- 
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ily, exiled by the revolution, made the once Quaker city the 
. gayest on this side of the Atlantic. 


Washington in the days 
of its infancy, when it was a capital but. hardly a city, is also 
pictured, with Dolly Madison, the President’s wife, as the 


. central figure of its social splendor. Born in North Carolina, 


20. May 1768, Dorothy Paine spent most of her girlhood in 
Virginia. In 1779 her Quaker father for, conscience’s sake 
set free his slaves and moved to Philadelphia, where his 
ideas of hospitality, brought from Virginia, made the main- 
tenance of the family less easy. . In 1790 Dorothy was duly 
married to Friend John Todd, only to become a widow 
within a few months, She was wooedand won by “the great 
little Madison,” and first entered the small, malarious settle- 
ment in the woods on the Potomac as the wife of the Sec- 
retary of State under Thomas Jefferson. As the wife of the 
fourth President of the Republic, she achieved a social suc- 
cess that has never been eclipsed by that of any lady in 
the White House. ; 

Mrs, Goodwin has done remarkably well with the material 
at her command, which she gathered from all quarters. Her 
portraits of the great men and notable women of the period 
are admirably clear, and she has been equally successful in 
reproducing the social atmosphere of the period, The his- 


tory of Mr. Madison's war” and the burning of Washing- . 


ton, in particular, are brilliantly chronicled, and the pages 
devoted to the twenty years of life at Montpelier are full of 
charm, Dorothy's portrait forms the frontispiece of the 
volume. 

Eliza Pinckney (2) was the wife of the Chief Justice of 
South Carolina, and her story comes to us clothed in the 
charm that springs from letters written day by day in uncon- 


-sciousness of posterity. Miss Lucas was the daughter of an 


officer in the English army, who had come to the Carolinas 
for the sake of his wife's health. She was sent, as East 
Indian children are now, to a friend of the family in England, 
to be educated. Returning to America, she began at the 
age of sixteen a correspondence with friends in England 
which was continued until the Revolution. Living on a 
plantation, she became very early interested in agriculture, 
and in the end it turned out that she had powerfully in- 
fluenced the resources of the state. Rice had been from the 
first the standard crop, but it was only by degrees, and 
through often costly and troublesome experience, that the 
capacities of the soil for “‘ indigo, ginger, cotton, lucern and 
cassada” were proved. This very practical and managing 
young lady was nevertheless remarkably gentle and feminine 
in manners. Her letters were copied in a parchment book 
(long afterward snatched from the flames), because nobody 
knew what privateers or enemy’s ships, in those days of 
triangular and miscellaneous fighting on the seas, would pre- 
vent their delivery. The plantation being near the Ashley 
River, there was plenty of naval society from time to time. 
We are told how the fashionables of these days dressed and 
comported themselves, what were their pleasures and pas- 
times, and even what they ate. In those days terrapin were 
in every pond, Carolina hams were proverbially fine, and 
turtle came from the West Indies, with “ saffron and negroe 
pepper very delicate for dressing it.” 

Then came courtship and marriage, the lover being a 


childless widower, forty-five years old, Speaker of the House | 


of Assembly, member of the Royal Council of the Province, 
a Carolinian born, and well suited to make a young wife 
happy ; and—unless her letters belie him—he succeeded in 
doing so. Then followed motherhood, with all its dreams 
and thoughts and resolves. A visit to England in 1752-1758 


. gives us charming pictures of life in the mother country, 
. especially in London, when Garrick was in his glory. Return- 
-+ ing home, her husband was seized with fever and died. Then 


ed the trials and uncertainties of the Indian wars, and 
after these the Revolution. In the chapters describing the 
social and domestic details of the time, the sufferings and 
troubles of the people, we have really brilliant pictures of 


colonial life during the time that tried women’s souls. 
the swamp-fox Marion and the keen and ctuel, but usually 
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Then 


outwitted, Tarleton were pitted against each other. Peace 
came at last with serene old age to the lady, who on 10-April 
1793, after a ten days’ rough passage at sea, reached Phila- 
delphia in the expectation of regaining health through superior 
surgical skill. Her hopes and those of her friends were dis- 
appointed, however, and on 27 May 1793, she was laid at 
rest in St. Peter's churchyard, Washington at his own request 
acting as a pallbearer. Mrs. Ravenel’s book has the great 
merit of showing very plainly the active, the useful and the 
merciful side of the old Southern civilization which has 
passed away. As surely as the women of New England 
wrought nobly in their sphere, so did the Southern matrons 
fit themselves and their sons to meet the change from colonial 
to national life. Furthermore, they had a large share in the 
task of training a race of the lowest savages from Africa in 
thé rudiments of decency, civilization and religion. How 
well they performed their work is shown in the fact that in 
the day of trial during the Civil War, the Negroes proved 
themselves in the main the most faithful and devoted of 
servants. 





A Browning Phrase-Book 
Phrase-Book from the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. 
By Marie Ada Molineux, Ph.D, Houghton, Mifflin &'Co, 

THIs Is a noteworthy addition to Browning literature. It 
had its origin in a plan of the Boston Browning Society to 
prepare a‘complete concordance to the poet's works, This 
was given up-as certain to be too bulky and costly, and, after 
some experiments in the preparation of.a phrase-book by the 
joint labors of several members of the Society, the undertak- 
ing finally devolved upon Miss Molineux, who had planned 
and partially prepared a concordance before the Boston So- 
ciety suggested such a compilation. ‘The task evidently fell 
into skilful hands, and this book is an eminently satisfactory 
outcome of the modified enterprise. 

After the plan of a phrase-book, as distinguished from a 
concordance, had been adopted, it still seemed desirable to 
economize space by avoiding the repetition of quotations un- 
der more than one representative word; and Dr. Rolfe, who 
had been comnected with the undertaking from the first, sug- 
gested that no quotation should be given more than once, 
the other leading words that might serve as clues to it being 
relegated to an index, which might also comprise the pecul- 
iar words, including the compounds, to which thé poet was 
so much addicted, and which have a certain philological in- 
terest, though the phrases in which many of them occur can- 
not be counted among “quotable” passages. This was a 
happy thought. It reduces the size of the book materially, 
while it restricts the main part of it—the phrase-book proper 
—to the quotations which have an esthetic, or purely literary, 
interest. The index, on the other hand, gives sufficiently full 
references to the peculiarities of Browning’s diction, and ob- 
viates the necessity of cumbering the body of the book with 
hundreds of quotations of no interest except as containing 
these philological curiosities. At the same time, the index, 
by referring to quotations in the body of the book which 
contain these and other words, aids in finding these quotations. 

The phrase-book proper fills 292 pages, and, if we may 
judge of it from such tests as we have had time to apply to 
it, really includes all the notable passages for which’ one 
would be likely to consult it, These are from one to five 
lines in length, always making complete sense, though, on 
account of the poet’s long sentences with frequent parenthe- 
ses, it is sometimes necessary to condense them, the omissions . 
in such cases being duly indicated. The index (of about 225 
double-column pages) is interesting as illustrating Browning’s 
many novelties and eccentricities of diction. It begins with 


about two full pages of compounds in a-, from a-begging and 
@ bloom to a-writing and a-yelp. There are as many a//- 
compounds, from ad/-absorbing to all-work. 


On the next 
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page we find such compounds as a/far scrap-snatcher, alley- 
phiz, alteration-itchy, always-the-innovator, angle niché, angler- 
simile, etc. _ Péculiar words, like ampo/losity, and proper 
names, like ‘Anae/, Andromeda, etc., are also included in the 
index. 

The references are to both the six-volume “ Riverside ” 
and the one-volume “Cambridge” edition of Browning. 
The latter, for its compactness no less than for its illustra- 
tive matter, every reader and student of Browning of course 
will have, even if he owns the sixteen-volume English edition. 





‘+s Madagascar in War Time’’ 
By E. F. Knight. Tilustrated, ‘Longmans, Green & Co. 

MADAGASCAR, except from missionaty reports, has been 
little known to the world. In the latter part of last year, 
the French sent an expedition into the interior, with more or 
less justification for their course. They marched from Ma- 
janga on the northwest coast through the low, malarious land 
up over the mountain passes and plateaus to the capital, 
Antananarivo, where the Hovas surrendered almost uncon- 
ditionally. The island is now protected or annexed—it is 
hard to tell which—by the French. The English papers 
sarcastically call it “‘protexation.” Mr. Knight, who is the 
author of “Where Three Empires Meet,” was the London 
Times's special correspondent. He succeeded not only in 
sailing around the southern portion of the island, but in 
landing at Fort Dauphin, and thence penetrating to the capi- 
tal from the southeastern corner of the island. By a rare 
combination of the elements of good luck, he was able to 
proceed northward along the coast, then over the mountains 
and through the interior, for the most part over high and 
healthy lands, and thus to reach the capital. After seeing 
‘ things pretty thoroughly, he came down to the coast and took 
ship at Tamatave. After nearly circumnavigating the north- 
ern half of the island, he sailed for London from Majunga. 
Mr. Knight saw a great deal of the natives of the country, 
and has a very bad opinion of the Hovas. They are of 
Malay extraction, have reached a certain height of civiliza- 
tion, largely through their missionary teachers, and by supe- 
rior ciinning, rather than prowess, have gradually brought the 
black tribe under subjection, thus becoming the nominal 
rulers of the whole island. His first impression—that they 
formed one of the finest among the yellow races, including 
the Japanese—was gradually changed as he obtained more 
knowledge of them. He declares them to be treacherous, 
cruel, cowardly, inexpressibly conceited and contemptible in 
every respect. Even their Christianity, he thinks, has been 
adopted in order to enable them to reinforce their policy of 
plausible deception on the one hand and of unspeakable op- 
pression on the other. When the French Government gave 
its ultimatum, an Englishman, who had been in the service 
of the Hova statesmen for years, advised them to make 
honorable terms. This they refused, and the Queen, whose 
only knowledge of the world had been acquired in a mission 
school, and who was surrounded by sycophants and flatterers, 
entered upon the war as jauntily as did Eugénie upon that 
with the Germans in 1870. No fighting worth speaking of 
was done by the ill-equipped and half-starved force sent from 
the capital to resist the well-disciplined French troops. In 
due time the latter were at the capital and shelling the pal- 
ace. ‘Never was a town bombarded after a more humane 
fashion,” for the invaders knew well how ignorant the peo- 
of Madagascar were, and that the real cause of the trou- 
le lay with the politicians of the capital, who were making 

the whole affair a matter of nest feathering. 
" Equally interesting is this trained observer's description of 
an episode in modern warfare, wherein medical skill and 
quinine had probably more to do with success than superior 
wea Incidentally, it is a justification of the English 
“methods of saving the strength of troops by providing a fol- 
 Wowing of laborers and other helpers so large as to excite 
‘the derision of French critics. The author’s pictures of the 
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awful effects of the Madagascar feyer upon the French 
troops are heartrending. The mental depression caused is 
very great, and suicide among the sick soldiers was very 
common. Mr. Knight’s book provokes the desire to know 
what will become of Madagascar under French rule. We con- 
fess, also, that we accept his account with reservations, until 
we hear from the British missionaries, who know the people 
by long residence. 





‘* The Seven Seas ’’ 
By Rudyard Kipling. D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. KipLine's new volume of poems might fitly be styled 
‘* Variations on the Theme of Rule Britannia,” but that he 
has so changed the theme itself that it is barely recognizable. 
His patriotism is beyond question, and he shows just a trace 
of the old aggressiveness; but we miss the rich, blustering 
humor, the mixture of bullying and jollying, so familiar in 
the old soldier and sailor songs, which have become the 
leading traits in the world’s conception of John Bull, John 
has changed, and Kipling is a realist, an artist. He writes, 
too, for a public which would like to discriminate, if possible, 
between heroism and ruffianism, and has learned to distrust 
political history and political poetry, as they have been writ- 
ten. Again, Ais England is scattered, rather sparsely, over 
the surface of the globe, and is beginning to fall apart into 
distinct nationalities. It were foolish to sound the charge 
like bombastical Henleys and Austins: the word is to close 
up the ranks, Kipling has nothing to say, therefore, about 
** Doctor Jim”; he does not dare the world to come on; he 
does not threaten “inferior races” with fire and slaughter. 
On the contrary, he apologizes for the past. If Englishmen 
have unjustly shed the blood of others, they have paid with 
their own. If they have stolen others’ goods, they have 
improved the property, and, where the original owners have 
survived, they have, in some cases, benefited by the change. 
Now, let all keep in touch, Eurasian, Australian, Canuck 
and Cockney :— 

‘* By ie ae among Our peoples let men know we serve the 
ord,” 

The past may be an evil thing for other peoples, but—it is 
no time to speak of that. The “Song of the English,” with 
which the volume opens, is preceded by a dedication “to 
the City of Bombay,” the author’s birthplace. It includes 
praises of Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Halifax, Quebec, Victoria, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris- 
bane, Auckland and Cape Town ; it is a song of the Greater 
Britain, But there is no suggestion that the list might be 
made still longer, for the same good old reasons, and by the 
same good old means. He speaks not of an English 
Yokohama, or Shanghai, or Honglulu;. not even of an 
English Alexandria, The coolness with which he faces 
political facts accompanies the poet when he descends from 
the molar elements to the atomic, from the changing peoples 
that constitute the actual England to the soldiers and sailors 
on whom its unity depends. Naturallybe is most realist 
where he is most at home—in the barrack-room. No one— 
not Zola, not Mr. Stephen Crane—has so completely rubbed 
away the glory from the career of the soldier as he. His en- 
listed man is fit for nothing but to carry and port. When dis- 
missed from the service, he must cheat his way back to the 
barracks, in order to keep out of the'rain; He marches to 
the transport full of dismal forebodings of defeat and death :— 

‘* The jackal an’ the kite 
"Ave an ‘ealthy appetite 
An’ you'll never see your soldiers any more 
(‘Ip, Urroar!)” 


‘He bewails his fate when the cholera gets a lodging in the 


camp :— The 
‘* Twould make a monkey laugh, to see our way o' doin’ things, 
Lieutenants takin’ companies an’ aoe takin’ wings, 
An’ Jances acting sergeants—eight files to obey— * 
For we've lots 0’ quick promotion on ten deaths a day.” 
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His notions of the fair sex are based on experiences with 
the brown and yellow belles of Hooghli and Meerut, Asa 
recruit he is kicked and beaten into form; and when, at 
last, he goes. to the front, his five years’ schooling is for- 
gotten. 


+*"E sees the blue-white faces all tryin’ ‘ard to grin. 

An’ now the hugly bullets come packin’ through the dust, 

An’ no one wants to face ‘em, but every beggar must; 

So, like a man in irons, which isn’t glad to go, 

They moves ‘em off by companies, uncommon stiff an’ slow.”’ 
But, if he forgets much of his drill, he learns, on the other 
hand, that it is fair fighting twenty to one ; he learns, when 
the odds are the other way, to sham wounded, to “’ook it,” 
to squeal for quarter and hide under bedsteads from an Asi- 
atic foe. And he finds comfort, all the same, in his unearned 
medal, and in the blessed fact that the papers “ ’id it.” 

Perhaps it would have been better if Mr. Kipling had 
“id it,” too. The danger of realism is that it will further 
lower the standard of those who read and recognize the 
portrait for true. Tommy Atkins is no hero, but it is possi- 
ble that he may become much worse than he is, if he reads 
or sings such ditties as “That Day” and the “‘ Birds o’ 
Prey’ March.” It would do no harm if our poet would 
throw over his pictures of barrack and camp-life a little of 
the romantic glamor which he can still find at sea. ‘ Mc- 
Andrew’s Hymn” would have delighted Stevenson. The 
old Scotch engineer sees predestination and the hand of God 
in the working of his engine— 


‘« Interdependence absolute, foreseen, ordained, decreed.” 


He prays the Lord to judge not his doings “at Gay Street 
in Hong-Kong.” And, when he goes all to pieces and ab- 
jures his creed, misled by the spicy breezes of the South 
Seas that tell him his “ mither’s God’s a grasping diel,” the 
shadow of himself, he repents it in fear and trembling, as 
being, perhaps, “the sin against the Holy Ghost.” From 
“ The First Chantey,” which celebrates the invention of the 
first raft, to the “‘ Last Chantey” raised by jolly sailormen in 
heaven, even if we read “‘ Mulholland’s Contract” and all 
the rest of the sea-songs between—with one exception,— 
* there is a sufficient dose of the romantic. The exception is 
the narrative of ‘The Mary Gloster.” It were difficult to 
find in all literature a more cynical portrait of an unrepent- 
ant, dull, business-like and successful rogue. Tennyson's 
“Northern Farmer,” who based his hope of heaven on his 
having stubbed Thorneby waste, had, at least, no great crime 
on his conscience. Sir Anthony Gloster has scuttled ships 
and stolen patents, but “dies game.” Yet the worst of 
sailor-men and the boldest of thieves are Yankees, according 
to Mr. Kipling. The “‘ Rhyme of the Three Sealers,” how- 
ever, is as good a thing in its way as any Icelandic saga, and 
will constitute no casus de//i between him and any Ameri- 
can. But the poet has had no clear vision of the American 
spirit when he made that extremely composite Idea speak of 
its Atavar. The American is without ancestry. He is the 
new man. He is as distinct from the European as the Euro- 

pean is from the Mongolian. His is the future: he cares 
* little about the past that lies all confused in his mixed 
blood. 

If these songs and ballads cannot be sung, most of them 
may be bawled or shouted, tothe tinkle of a banjo or the 
pounding of a fist upon the table. It were not much to say 

_that they are better than anything of the sort that has been 
done before; but it will seem a monstrous and lamentable 
thing to some that with them the author comes into the dec- 
orous circle of British Poets, there to stay. In reality he 
was much needed, Better his banjo than Mr, Austin’s wooden 

lyre. His poems have the great qualities of simplicity and 

directness. There are few departures from the straight path 
of the story, merely to save rhyme or metre. Where diffi- 
culties occur, they are jumped by a short parenthesis; or, 
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more often, the poet’s unmatched proficiency in pidgin En. 
glish helps him over. Here are vigorous action, plenty of 
emotional excitement of the grosser sort, and marvellous de. 
scriptive and dramatic power. The story of “The Mary 
Gloster ” told in prose might make an excellent nowe] of 309 
pages; but how to tell it in sixteen, except in such verse as 
its author uses? That is the only test, and, tried by it, 
Mr. Kipling may claim a permanent place in literature as a 
poet. 





‘¢ Through the Subarctic Forest’’ 
A Record of a Canoe Journey from Fort Wrangel to Behring Sea. By 
Warburton Pike, Edward Arnold, 

Mr. WARBURTON PIKE cannot be said to be happy in the 
titles of his books. His former volume, which was published 
in 1892 and was reviewed in our pages, might have had a 
more attractive name than “‘ The Barren Ground of North. 
ern Canada.” That volume dealt with the author’s adven- 
tures in the pursuit of the musk-ox and other wildest of game 
in the northeastern desolation of North America, in which 
pursuit he exhibited remarkable energies, both as a hunter 
and as an explorer. His latest work concerns the opposite, 
or northwestern, portion of our continent, a region which 
has recently become interesting for various reasons, ‘indus- 
trial and international, Though styled a journey through a 
forest, Mr. Pike’s trip on this occasion was chiefly notable as 
one of the most adventurous canoe voyages ever undertaken, 
In a small boat of eighteen feet length, three feet six inches 
beam, and twenty inches depth, with two companions, he 
undertook and safely carried to completion an inland trip of 
4000 miles through difficult and dangerous rivers, interrupted 
by many rapids and portages, and leading at last down the 
immense interior flood of the vast Yukon River to the Pacific, 
and thence for many miles along the perilous open-sea naviga- 
tion of the Alaskan coast. The whole trip occupied more 
than fifteen months of such voyaging, through which their 
little vessel, made of spruce wood, and weighing only 130 
Ibs., came staunch and sound, only once requiring hammer 
and nails to patch a hole made in running arapid into which 
they had been betrayed by misinformation. 

Besides ample experience and preparation, such a trip, it 
will be seen, needed in the leader a large reserve of good 
bodily powers, and ample resources of patient endurance 
and good management, with a talent for dealing with a 
variety of characters. With all these qualifications it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Pike had the good fortune to be singularly well 
provided. His scientific achievements were not remarkable, 
but he made some useful additions to geographical knowl- 
edge, particularly in tracing the Pelly River and Lakes, which 
lie between Alaska and the Canadian Northwest; and he 
brought home some geological specimens, which have been 
arranged and described by Dr. G. M. Dawson of the Cana- 
dian Geological Survey, and some plants, which have been 
classified by Dr. Thistleton Dyer. His most notable dis- 
covery, if such it may be called, is one which will bring wel- 
come news to every sportsman. The region composing the 
upper waters of the Yukon and its many affluents has lately 
become “ the best moose country on the American continent,” 
Driven away from the forests of Maine and of eastern Can- 
ada, the moose have taken refuge in the far Northwest, where 
this ‘‘ noblest animal of the whole deer family is increasing © 
and multiplying at an almost ineredible rate.” Moreover, 
“this state of affairs is likely to continue.”” The miners até 
leaving the country, and the Indians are dying out under the 
effects of disease and of evil habits introduced by the miners. 
When they are gone, ‘the moose will have everything their 
own way; the cariboo and wild sheep will roam unmolested 
on the mountain tops; and the country will relapse into the 
vast game preserve for which it is so eminently suited.” 

The conversion of an immense tract of northwesterm 
America, drained by one of the mightiest of navigable world 
rivers, into a hunter’s paradise is not exactly the future which — 
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has been looked for; but there might be worse prospects. 
Perhaps the indefatigable efforts of the missionaries, both 
Catholic and Protestant, of whose labors Mr.’Pike writes in 
laudatory terms, may succeed in replacing the perishing 
Indians and Eskimos by a population of a higher and more 
enduring cast. The author found on the Lower Yukon, not 
far from the Arctic circle, “extensive farming operations 
going on,” haymaking in progress, and “the potato-crop 
looking well.” There is hope, therefore, for civilization, 
even in these regions. While it slowly advances, the hunters 
will enjoy their opportunity; and they could not have a bet- 
ter guide and adviser than our genial author. His book is 
attractively printed, furnished with useful maps, and illus- 
trated with spirited pictures, mostly engraved from his own 
kodak views. These would have been more numerous, but 
for an accident which befell the voyagers just at the close of 
their trip, when their canoe was nearly swamped by a heavy 
sea on the Pacific coast. ‘‘ The poor kodak camera, which 
up till now had been very lucky in keeping out of trouble, 
had to swim for its life, and all the photographs of the sea- 
coast and its inhabitants were utterly ruined.” This is a 
specimen of the chances and perils through which the 
author brought the materials of his pleasant and instructive 
book. 





*¢ The Adventures of My Life’’ 


By Henri Rochefort. Arranged for English Readers by the Author and 


Ernest W. Smith. 2v0ls. Edward Arnold, 

THE IMMENSE popularity of Rochefort’s “‘ Mes Aventures ’”’ 
from the first, made the publishing of a translation a foregone 
conclusion. Mr. Smith has done his work well, and the book 
has lost none of its characteristics in the transfer. A long 
review of this remarkable work was published in Zhe Critic 
of May 23, on its publication in the original; and its English 
dress only serves to emphasize what was then said. Roche- 
fort never scrupled to fight policies and systems of govern- 
ment through attacks on individuals; and he had the supreme 
bad taste (to use no stronger words) of attacking women as 
wellas men. He tried to hit Napoleon III. through the Em- 
press Joséphine and her sisters-in-law as well as through his 
mother and his wife. His treatment of the latter makes the’ 
pages devoted by M. Vandam to the ex-Empress in his “‘ Recol- 
lections of an Englishman in Paris,” seem models of good 
taste. And he vies with Barras in his treatment of J oséphine, 
Napoleon I’s sisters, and, of course, Napoleon himself. And 
he takes pleasure, at the very beginning of the book, in once 
more retailing the story of the pearl necklace. 

It would be unjust, however, to. judge the work by this de- 
plorable tendency of its author. He is readable, amusing, 
from beginning to end; and all his life he has been an in- 


. trepid fighter, whatever the cause. He takes great pride and 


pleasure, too, in relating his desperate struggle with the Em- 
pire, and in the adventures and misadventures of Za Lanterne; 
and he has a rich fund of anecdotes and reminiscences of 
notable people. M. Rochefort, by the way, approves the By- 
ron-Shelley-George Sand-Musset-Sandeau theory that genius 
must be free (a theory elaborated by Ouicla in a magazine 
article), in the following reference to Mme. Hugo:— “She had 
at once understood that it would have been too difficult to 
aspire to the exclusive possession of the heart and body of so 
féted a husband, so she resigned herself to any conjugal for- 
getfulness on his part, and did not allow it to change the ad- 
miration she had for the extraordinary man to whom she was 
bound.” In the first volume of the “Correspondance de 
Victor Hugo,” recently brought out in Paris, there are some 
letters to Sainte-Beuve, which contain obscure references to 
the rupture between these. two great men—a rupture that was 
caused (the conclusion is inevitable) by the great admiration 
Sainte-Beuve demonstrated for Mme. Hugo, These letters, 
which should never have been published, more than suggest 
that the fac returned the admiration; so that here at last we 
have a an who was strong enough to be consistent. 


- ‘The Critic 





M. Rochefort’s work is a historic document. But it is, 
above all, a daring chronique, such as only a Parisian of the 
Parisians could have produced. The English edition is well 
printed and bound. 





‘‘ Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles’’ 

Edited by Martha Foote Crowe, 201s, A. C. McClurg & Co, 

Ir 1s always pleasant to dip into the still fluid English of 
the contemporaries and forerunners of Shakespeare. We 
may care little for their crude thoughts, and still less for 
their elaborate conceits, borrowed, often at third and fourth 
hand, from the Italian; we may be shocked by their license 
and bored by their pedantry, but the plastic freedom of their 
language has a charm, which often suffices, by itself, to please 
us. In these “ Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles,” this freedom of 
the word, its plasticity in the hands of the sonneteer, the 
undertones of meaning and of sound which he has forced 
from it, are all. There is nothing even faintly to remind one 
of the creative force of Shakespeare, or the rugged pictur- 
esqueness of Chapman, On the contrary, if one thinks at 
all of the meaning of the verse, it is but as an echo, “in the 
north wind sung,” of Petrarch, or of Ronsard. Lodge's 
‘‘ Phillis,” the “ Licia” of Giles Fletcher the elder, Dan- 
iel’s “ Delia” and Henry Constable’s “‘ Diana” are given, in 
two neat volumes, covered in red and gold, and printed on 
Van Gelder paper, of a quality which we hope to see more 
often used for books of this class. 

The editor has supplied to the work as a whole a short in- 
troduction, and to each series of sonnets, an elaborate pref- 
ace. In the introduction she reviews the changes from the 
Italianate to the finally adopted English form of the sonnet, 
and the growth of the fashion of writing sonnet-sequences, 
from Sidney’s “ Astrophel and Stella” to Chapman's critical 
and philosophical “‘ Coronet.” We cannot agree with her 
when she says that these sonnet-cycles take us back 
to an age “more childlike than our own,” It was, on the 
whole, an extremely artificial, though unsettled, age, more 
so in England than elsewhere, and natural only in its out- 
bursts of mature passion. People were constantly trying to 
shape their lives symmetrically by some golden rule drawn 
from Italy or Greece, and as constantly showing themselves 
to be, at bottom, adventurers, lovers, pirates and soldiers of 
fortune. The biographical prefaces give a good and suf- 
ficient account of the varied lives of the authors whose 
works have been selected for this pretty edition—of ‘ Old 
Doctor Lodge,” who had been a gay companion of Peele 
and Greene in his younger days, a sailor with Clarke and 
Cavendish, a student at Avignon, an inmate of a debtors’ 
prison, a refugee from religious persecution as a Roman 
Catholic; of Fletcher, several of whose family were more 
distinguished than he in literature, and who was a member 
of Parliament and adiplomatist ; and of the courtier Daniel, 
and of Constable, the devotee. 





‘* The Heart of Princess Osra’’ 
By Anthony Hope. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

To THE MIND wearied by too close application to “prob- 
lems,” there cannot be many more refreshing ways of escape 
offered by recent books than this collection of short stories 
holds out. It is pure, undiluted romance: love and chivalry 
go hand in hand through its pages, only thrown into stronger 
relief by such occasional glimpses of the gulfs beneath as the 
chronicle of the treachery of Count Nikolas in the strongest 
and most moving of the stories, “The Sin of the Bishop of 
Modenstein.” They all deal with episodes in the history of 
the wilful, capricious, but always bewitching Princess Osra, 
daughter of King Henry the Lion and sister ofhis successor Ru- 
dolf III, of the House of Elphberg, in whose archives Mr. Haw- 
kins made such profitable researches a few years since. They 
give us nine different cases of the way in which her fatal beauty 
wrought upon the men with whom she came into contact, 
ending with her own final subjugation (though it needed strata- 
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gem to bring it about) at the hands of the Grand Duke of 
Mittenheim. There is plenty of variety in the subjects—a 
bishop and a smith, a painter and a highwayman, a miller and 
an English lord coming within the circle of her fascinations ; 
yet we confess to a feeling that these delectable adventures 
have been more enjoyed, contrary to the general rule, by 
those who read them one at a time in the course of their 
original publication, and were thus enabled to recover a little 
in the intervening month from the bewildering effect of Prin- 
cess Osra’s charms. By reading the book as a whole, one 
gets.almost too vivid a conception of what it must have been 
to live in the daily contemplation of her, at Strelsau or at 
Zenda. : 

This feeling may be but an eloquent tribute to the art ofher 
creator; and indeed his art is constant all through the book, 
both in the portraiture of very diverge characters and in the 
skilful treatment of the background of the picture. It is not 
drawn with the same sharpness of outline as in “‘ Prince Otto,” 
for example; yet there is nothing to suggest that any slight 
vagueness comes from want of certainty, as when a dis- 
tinguished living critic spoke of “an Elzevir of the good date.” 
The style is a very successful mean between obtrusive, con- 
scious archaism and the bald modernity which is only too apt 
to show through the old-time coloring of historical romances. 

. Easy and graceful, exceedingly simple as it should be, it serves 
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its purpose admirably; and the whole history, as we have. 


said, is a delightful relief from the strenuous wrestling with 
tendencies on which some of our modern novelists would bid 
us enter. Why Osra kissed the Marquis de Mérosailles the 
third time, for what the Bishop of Modenstein’s confessor 
gave him so severe a penance, whether Christian the high- 
wayman was sorry not to be hanged—these are questions that 
leave no w:inkles behind them. 





‘* The Altar Book ’’ 
Boston: Daniel Berkeley Upaike, The Merrymount Press. 

‘* THE ALTAR BOOK: Containing the Order for the Celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist according to the Use of the American 
Church” is a handsome specimen of American typography, and a 
credit to the Merrymount Press, at which establishment the type 
was set, and to the DeVinne Press, where it was printed. It is a 
large folio, containing the Collects, Epistles and Gospels to be 
used throughout the year, the order for the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, the Thanksgiving Prayer adopted by the Church, 
the ‘‘ordering”’ of deacons and priests and the consecration of a 
church or chapel. It is fully rubricated, and is adorned through- 
out with newly designed and appropriate initial letters. The tones 
for the Collect, Epistle and Gospel, and the music for the Summary 
of the Law, are given separately, as being in that way more con- 
venient in use. An important feature of the book and one calling 
for special notice is its ornamentation, 

Besides the initial letters just referred to, Mr. B. G. Goodhue 
has supplied a number of magnificent floral borders and full-page 
illustrations of striking and original design, Moses in the desert, 
his brazen serpent set up on a platform of lava, faces the Collect 
for the First Sunday in Advent, to which there is a broad border 
of conventionalized passion-flowers. The three Kings from the 
East lay their gifts before the infant Christ on the page opposite 
to the Epistle for the Nativity. In this case, the border is a curious 
one, with owls and bats fitting through pine-apple-bearing vines, 
twined with scrolls of the Prophets and the Sibyls. And the pic- 
tire, with its kings in middle-age costume and ruined Renaissance 
architecture, is not less curious. The Angel appearing to the three 
women at the sepulchre faces the service for Easter Day, and pea- 
cocks, emblematic of the Resurrection, are perched among the 
scrolls of the border.. Ascension Day has its appropriate picture 
and border of conventional flowers and foliage; the tongues. of 
flame descend on the Apostles’ heads in a neat little Renaissance 
chapel on Whitsunday; and a strange, allegorical design of the 
Bobi stands opposite the beginning of the service for Trinity 

unday. 

Mr. Goodhue deserves credit for departing from the established 
and easy custom of wholesale borrowing from earlier designers. His 

~,work is in accordance with the traditions, and as much so in the 
isms of which we have spoken,.as in his use of firm out- 
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lines relieved by large spaces of black and white; but each design 
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is a new composition, and shows a personal appreciation of the 

pictorial and decorative possibilities of the subjects chosen. He 

has supplied, also, a handsome Gothic design for the cover, which 

is in stamped leather, with metal clasps. Only 350 copies have ' 
been printed. 





‘*Tigr. de Salamon ’’ 

Unpublished Memoirs of the Internuncio at Paris during the Revolution, 
1790-1801, Wath Preface, Introduction, Notes and Documents by 
the Abbé Bridier of the Clergy of Paris. Little, Brown & Co. 

THE ABBE. Bridier visited Rome in 1891, and was the guest of 
the official representative of St. Sulpice at the Vatican. During 
his stay, a Roman lawyer offered him for sale three small volumes 
of memoirs in manuscript, purporting to be written by Mgr. de 
Salamon, the Internuncio at Paris during the Revolution. They 
were certified copies of originals written to Mme. de Villeneuve, 
née Ségur, who was the daughter of the Grand Master of Cere- 
monies of the Court, and the wife of the Treasurer of the City of 
Paris. A new work, claimed to be original, written by one of the 
sufferers of that period of which every phase has been revealed, 
naturally aroused doubt in the Abbé’s mind as to its genuineness, 
Before purchasing it, he determined to assure himself of its au- 
thenticity, and to find out if it had been previously published, 
The original, if in existence, was presumably in France. The 
Abbé wrote to the family of Mme..de Villeneuve, visited all the 
places where the Internuncio had lived, consulted his biographies, 
searched the old book-stalls of the Seine. He found no signs of 
the original. manuscript, but satisfied himself that it had never 
been published. He finally became convinced that the volumes in 
the hands of the Roman lawyer were genuine copies of the origi- 
nal, and that the latter was a veritable record of the Internuncio’s , 
life during the Revolution. 

He bought the manuscript, translated it from the Italian in 
which it was written, and published it, with an introductory sketch 
of Mgr. de Salamon, whom he shows to have been an honest, 
brave and true man, more of a diplomat than a priest, as was con- 
sistent with his mission:—‘‘ He associates very little or not at 
all with his brother clerics; he would rather draw up reports than 
preach sermons; he takes more interest in the perplexities of a 
legal investigation than in hearing confessions, and is better ac- 
quainted with the customs of France than the Holy Scriptures.” 
His story is told simply, but the characters that appear in it are 
as living as when they helped and comforted the poor prisoner, 
He describes vividly the horrors of the crowded prison, the constant 
fear of impending death, and his fearful sufferings when out of 
prison—hiding in the Bois de Boulogne, not daring to sleep twice 
in the same place, lest he should be tracked and captured again. 
Their unmistakable sincerity gives these Memoirs an undeniable 
charm. They will rank among the most interesting of the works 
of their kind dealing with the Revolution. 





Mr. Henry James’s ‘‘ Theatricals’’ 
Second Series. Harper & Bros, 

THE TWO COMEDIES published under this title are ‘‘ The Al- 
bum ” and ‘‘ The Reprobate.”” Like their predecessors, they are 
accompanied by an apologetic preface, which tells how they were 
written in accordance with special managerial directions, in the 
hope of fitting a particular company. Therecan be no doubt that 
the imposed conditions, as humorously set forth by the author, 
were difficult and exacting, and it is equally clear that the literary 
and dramatic qualities of the works have been affected injuriously 
by a too conscientious effort to comply with them literally. To a 
certain extent, therefore, the manager must be held responsible 
for the defects of both pieces, but the prudence of his refusal to 
produce them in their present shape is not likely to be disputed. 
Mr. James would have done much better, probably, had he allowed 
himself to be guided by his own instincts, for, in striving after 
compact and rapid action and extreme brevity and directness of 
speech, he has made his stories seem yet more improbable than 
they really are, and deprived himself of the advantages arising out 
of smooth and witty dialogue. The chief weakness in both plays 
is that of manifest unreality. The characters have the speech, but 
not the manners or the habits, of the class to which they profess to 
belong. Their actions are purely theasrical, natural motive being 
subordinated entirely to the exigencies of the designed situation. 

In ‘‘ The Album” the scene opensin acountry house. The mas- 
ter lies dying, and two of the guests, a widow and a spinster, are 
devising snares for the expected heir, a grasping baronet, who, 
having much, naturally wants more. The dying mam, before 
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signing h’s will, wants to be assured that nothi has. been heard 
of a certain missing cousin. ‘This gentleman, a emiadn 
by one of those coincidences so tamiliar on the ‘stage, turns up’ at 
the critical moment, but the baronet wilfully’ conceals the fact, 
and so coatrives to secure all the money for himself. Thereafter 
he is pursued by the two fortune: hunting women, and also-by the 
heroine, who has discovered his treachery and wishes to compel 
him to surrender part of his ill-gotten gains to the returned cousin, 
for whom she has a secret liking. Finally the baronet is run fairly 
to earth by the widow and offers marriage to her, at the sametime 
declaring his intention of handing over the money which he had 
obtained under false pretenses. Upon this the widow promptly 
releases him, the heroine marries the artist and all ends happily. 
It would be superfluous to point out in detail the flimsiness of this 
story, or the improbabilities which are emphasized by the farcical 
treatment employed in many of the scenes. 

‘* The Reprobate”’ is founded upon a still slighter and less rea- 
sonable theme, but contains some amusing, if not particularly 
original, sketches of character. The hero, now nearly thirty 
years of age, has been guilty in his more juvenile days of an es- 
capade with an actress, and since then has submitted himself to 
the austere guardianship of his stepmother and an ally, whodebar 
him from every form of pleasure or liberty for fear of exciting his 
passions. At last the herorne prompts him to rebel. He absents 
himself for twenty-four hours in London, whence he returns, com- 
pletely emancipated, to take general direction of affairsand marry 
his benefactress, In this there is a comic idea, but as Mr. James 
handles ‘it, it belongs to burlesque rather than comedy. Yet the 
actress is a lively sketch, and the priggish young member of Par- 
liament is an amusing and moderately truthful study. There is 
not, however, virtue enough in either to secure a successful stage 
representation, On the whole, these comedies, although smertly 
written in many passages, are not likely to add much to their 
author's reputation. 





*¢ On Heroes and Hero-Worship ”’ 

And the Heroicin Hi:tory. By Thomas Carlyle. With an Introduc- 
ticn by Edmund Gosse. (Nineteenth Century Classics.) Ward, 
Lock & Bowden. 

MR, GOSssE calculates in his introduction that over 100,000 copies 
of a certain recent edition of this book must have been sold; and the 
work still sells, he says, at a rate one year’s continuance of which 
would constitute success in the case of an ordinary book. Criticism 
can no longer touch it, he adds, nor change of taste affect it. 
Hence he goes on to criticise, instead, Carlyle’s growlings and 
rantings about his physical condition, It is badto be a dyspeptic; 
it is worse to annoy your con'emporaries about ills which no one 
of them can do anything to alleviate; but perhaps worst of all is 
itto have your ravings constantly repeated by your critics after 
your demise. Of Carlyle’s manner of delivery of his lectures, 
Mr, Gosse says that, if unconventional, it was impressive and 
effective :—<' It is certain that his voice was carried far, and that he 
kept his hearers wide awake.”’ Mr. Gosse goes on to treat of 
Carlyle as a non-heroic hero-worshipper, and returns to the great 
writer's stomach aches and lame fingers and his howlings about 
them to show that he was only ‘‘a peasant growling like an ill-bred 
collie dog,”’ an ‘‘ undignified human being,’’ a ‘‘ pitiful figure,” 
although the author of ‘‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship.” The one 
thing that he did was to demand of others a manliness to which 
he could lay no claim, himself. The new edition is very neatly 
bound in green and gold, and is well printed. 





+‘ Mrs. Cliff's Yacht ’’ 
By Frank R. Stockton. Charles Scribuer’s Sons. 
_ MR. STOCKTON’S adventurous fancy is unwilling to part from 
its latest creations, Having evolved an immense fortune, it seems 
incumbent upon him to have a hand in the spending of it, and ac- 
sige, 2 he brings us Mrs. Cliff (who will need no introduction 
to readers of his penultimate book), with a share of ‘*.rich Peru 
and all her gold’ awaiting disposal. Now, it is very easy fora 
Monte Cristo to spend any number of millions in Paris, and Mrs. 
Cliff dissipates—we have chanced upon an equivocal word, but 
no one who knows Mrs. Cliff will be misled by it—dissipates a 
portion of her treasure in that very city. But Mr. Stockton’'s 
humor sees many more possibilities in carrying her back to her 
quiet New England home, and showing us a little of the incon- 
gruities. which arise when she attempts to spend it there. It is 
only when she has been a while in Plainton, trying incredibly 
hard to be the same Mrs. Cliff she used to be, that the excellent 
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Burke turns up, and becomes her guide, philosopher and friend in 
all that relates to the proprieties of her new position as the dis- 
penser of millions. After having built her a fine new house under 
the guise of a’ new dining-room with the a oe attachments, 
his seafaring instincts crop out, and he instigates her to the pur- 
chase of a steam yacht. To this she agrees on consideration of 
the opportunities for benevolence which it will afford, and marks 
her purpose by calling it the ‘‘Summer Shelter.” Her first ven- 
ture is the inviting the clerical members of a synod of her denomi- 
nation to join her in a trip to the West Indies; but before the 
voyage begins— mayora canamus—a telegram from Captain Horn 
brings in a new element. Instead of merely studying the humors 
of a country town, or giving ‘a United States twist” to Monte 
Cristo, Mr. Stockton whirls us off into further exciting adventures 
with lawless men, and the defense rather than the experditure of 
treasures. How the ‘‘ Summer Shelter" alters her course, how 
the peaceful Padres comport themselves dans cette galére, and 
cover themselves with glory and coal dirt, how Captain Horn can- 
not stay away, but arrives .in time to see the end, and what that 
end is after much excitement, we must not altogether disclose, 
Mr. Stockton, there is no need to say, is fully capable of narrating 
all these things, and, whether he is sketching New England char- 
acter with a light touch or moving amid maritime conflicts, he is 
always master of the situation, 





‘* Bracebridge Halli’’ 
Or, The Humourists, By Washington Irving. Surrey Edition. G. P, 
Putnam's Sons, 

AMONG THE handsomest books published for the holiday season 
of this year, must undoubtedly be numbered this new edition of 
one of Irving's best-known works. It will look eminently well 
beside the Darro Edition of the ‘‘ Alhambra,” the Agapida Edition 
of *‘ Granada,” the Van Twiller Edition of the ‘* Knickerbocker,”’ 
the Van Tassel Edition of the '‘Sketch-Book’"’"—to name but a 
few of the beautiful and costly editions of Irving's works brought 
out by the Messrs. Putnam. In fact, we believe that no other 
author has ever fared more sumptuously in the matter of illustra- 
tion, binding, paper and type..than has the master .of Sunnyside; 
And he deserves it all in the fullest measure. The present work 
contains twenty-eight illustrations from drawings by C. S. Rein- 
hart, C. H, Schmolze, Arthur Rackham, Julian Rix, William 
Hyde, F. S, Church and Harrison Miller; and the picture of the 
Chapel of Our Lady of Grace at Honfleur, accompanying the story 
of ‘‘ Annette Delarbre,”’ has been reproduced from a photograph, 
The borders which adorn each page of the text, the title-page and 
the cover are from designs by Margaret Armstrong? and the initials 
have been drawn by Howard Chandler Christy. The possessor 
of the éditions de luxe of Irving's works published in former years 
will, of course, want to add this new brace of volumes to h's. set; 
and he who purchases these two first, will inevitably come to covet 
their predecessors. They are truly handsome books, 





New Books and New Editions 

WHAT CAN BE said of ‘‘In Ole Virginia”’ that has not been 
said time and again? Mr. Page’s work has taken its place among 
the masterpieces that are named without comment, because all the 
world knows them and appreciates their worth. A new edition of 
these stories of the South is finely illustrated by Messrs. W. T. 
Smedley, B. W. Clinedinst, C. S. Reinhart, A. B. Frost, Howard 
Pyle and A. Castaigne—names that are a guarantee of the excel- 
lence of their work, Essentially a presentation book for the com- 
ing holidays, this edition has all the characteristics such a book 
should have—fine paper, clear print and a handsome binding. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sens.)——-Mrs, BURNETT'S ‘‘ That Lass 0’ 
Lowrie’s’’ is probably the work that will longest keep her memory 
green. We. welcome, therefore, a new edition of the story, 
printed from new plates, and. bound uniformly with ‘‘ A Lady of 
Quality.””. (Charles Scribner’s Sons,)——-A NEW TRANSLATION 
of Pierre Loti’s ‘‘ An Iceland Fisherman,” by Mrs. Helen B, Dole, 
deserves praise, when we consider the great difficulties that con- 
front the translator of an author who is a master of the most deli- 
cate muances. The volume contains a portrait of M. Viaud, and 
a number of illustrations by E. Rudéaux. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


* * * ¢ 


. ‘FABLES FOR THE TIMES,” by H. W. Phillips, illustrated by 
T. S. Sullivant, bring A.sop down to date, and connect his innocent 
animals with Wagnerites, labor delegates, science, dress-suits. and 
pay-on-publication journalism. Mr. Sullivant takes further lib- 
erties with their bodily forms, magnifying heads and noses and 














diminishing their nether extremities, just as if they were mere presi- 
dential: candidates Between the two, the assand the elephant, the 
lion and the fox fare-rather badly; but the reader will find their 
work none the less funny. (R.H. Russell & Son.) THAT THE 
bicycle has got itself an acknowledged place in literature and art is 
shown in ‘‘ The World Awheel,” an amusing collection of poems 
and prose stories illustrated in colors after water-color drawings by 
Eugéne Grivaz. These sketches show the ubiquitous pretty bi- 
cyclist blown on by the breezes of the Riverside Drive, riding a 
flower-decorated wheel along the Riviera, making a High'and 
raid on a wayside lilac-bush in Scotland, viewing the castled Rhine 
through an opera-glass, taking notes in Pompeii, and careering 
across the desert in the shadow of the pyramids, got up 4 /a 
Turque in red fez, white coat and green trousers. The editor, 
Mr. Vo'ney Streamer, has done his work well, pressing into the 
service of the wheel Goldsmith and Burns, and bringing them in 
line with its regu'arly enlisted partizans, of whom a number have 
been recruited by Zhe Critic. (Frederick A. Stokes Co ) 


* * 


THE ‘‘ Modern Political Orations” edited by Mr Leopold 
Wagner include some of the most notable examples of the political 
oratory of Queen Victoria’s long reign. Opening with Lord 
Brougham’s speech on Negro Emancipation, the book contains, 
further, specimens of the oratory of Macaulay, O'Connell, Bright, 
Cobden. and many other famous speakers, English and Irish. The 
field is a new one, and such a collection ought to be welcome. 
Tae questions treated of are still, for the most part, living issues, 
and the speakers’ names are familiar; yet it is safe to say that few 
have any idea of their actual utterances, Here these will be found, 
together with references to the original sources, to which the stu 
dent may turn for further information. (Henry. Holt & Co.) 
A SECOND EDITION has appeared of the autobiography of ‘‘ Ade- 
line Countess Schimmelmann,” edited by W. S. Foggitt, pas- 
tor of the English Reformed Church at Hamburg. It is a curious 
and somewhat perplexing narrative. If the lady's account of her- 
self is to be accepted, she has suffered persecution from her family 
because, after eighteen years at court, where she was maid-of- 
honor to the Empress Augusta, she was moved to devote herself 
to philanthropic labor among the fishermen on the island of Greifs- 
walder Oie and the soc‘alists of Berlin.. Her relativ-s, according 
to the story, plotted against her and caused her to be shut up in a 
hospital as a lunatic, from which she was subsequently liberated 
through the influence of friends, being declared perfectly sane. 
She appears to make out a good case for herself, but one cannot 
help feeling after reading the book that there is a good deal of 
the ‘‘crank” in her, notwithstanding the testimony of the editor 
and that of the Rev. Otto Funcke, an eminent clergyman of Bre- 
men, to her character, ideas, and labors: Let the reader judge 
for himself, after reading the book, which is very interesting, 
aid judgment one may form of the author. (Dodd, Mead & 

0.) 








* *« * 


THERE Is nothing very striking in ‘‘ Syria from the Saddle,” by 
Albert Payson Terhune, which is the work of a traveller who pos- 
sessed no special equipments as a scholar, theologian, or man of 
science, It is simply the pleasing record of the progress of a young 
man in the prime of health and flush of animal spirits, who took 
pretty much the routine ride from north to south—from Beirut to 
Bethlehem, which is the modern tourists’ ‘‘from Dan to Beer- 
sheba.”” Fortunately he secured the services of a dragoman who 
had far better manners and education than the average Palestinian 
cicerone, so that the rider was able to see properly and interpret 
aright many objects concerning which the average tourist is apt to 
be misled. The book might have been reduced one half with small 
loss to the reader; but its tone is cheery, the chapters are readable, 
and the illustrations good, and up to date. To those who 
would have a picture of the Holy Land as it is to-day, we can rec- 
ommend this book, and it will be useful to those starting out on 
the samevoyage The author is strong jn his expressions of sym- 
pathy with the humanity that suffers and groans under the great 
assassin’s rule. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 


* * * 


NO MORE amusing caricatures can be imagined than Mr. W. M. 
Goodes's conical illustrations to Bill Nye’s ‘* History of England.” 
From the frontispiece, which shows the wild Briton practising 
the noble art of self-defense to the damage of a Roman invader's 
nose, to the picture of the collision between Jenny Geddes’s stool 
and Archbishop Laui's shaven crown, all are full of character, ac- 
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tion and humorous design. James I., desirous of contributing his 
mite to the advancement of knowledge,. gets his finger squeezed in 
the printing-press; under Henry VII. a reluctant taxpayer swings 
from the gibbet; the agricultural laborer of Plantagenet times wears 
a placard upon his manly breast announcing a tremendous reduc- 
tion in price; Watt Tylet knocks stars out of the tax-gatherer’s 
head, and Roger Bacon gets blown up with his own discovery. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.)—-MAUDE EGERTON KING’s ‘‘ Round 
About a Brighton Coach Office”’ is very good literary hay, with now 
and.then a dried clover blossom in it. The author's relatives may 
find it interesting, and perhaps some of the residents of Brighton; 
but the average reader will turn over about eighty-five pages before 
he feels anything that might be called interest. Lucy Kemp Welch’s 
illustrations, the print and paper are exceptionally good, and one 
cannot help wishing that they might have been used to perpetuate 
something beyond the mediocrity here represented. (Macmil'an 
Co.) 


* * * 


MR. JOHN LANGDON HEATON is the latest votary of the rustic 
Muse to compete for the honors hitherto monopolized by Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley. ‘*The Quilting Bee, and Other Poems,” cele. 
brates in homespun verse the pleasures and mishaps of a farmer's 
year. ‘‘ Marthy’s Blue Gown” and ‘‘Gov’nor’s Day”’ are de- 
s-ribed in good, set terms, if a little hard to understand; the joys 
of the ‘‘Ol’ Deep Hole,” ‘‘ The Dinner Horn,” ‘* Apple Blos- 
soms”’ and ‘‘ Saturday Night” are remembered, and we are given 
to understand that the height of felicity is to be found in ‘‘ Bilin’ 
Soap ‘ith Marthy.’’ But Mr. Heaton has also some versicles of 
the city, and ‘‘ Patter of Park Row,” in which the shady side of 
civiliza'ion is depicted. The lines entitled ‘* The Quilting Bee” 
are dedica’ed to the pnet’s wife, and have suggested a quaint 
patchwork design for the cover, (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
THE COLLECTION of ‘‘ German Songs of To-Day,” edited, with 
an introduction and literary notes, by Alexander Tille, Ph.D., is 
‘*intended to provide American students of German literature with 
a representative selection from the lyrics of the New Empire,” the 
editor having taken particular care to ‘‘bring together character- 
istic illustrations of the various intellectual movements that have 
made themselves felt in German lyric poetry during the last twenty- 
five years.’’ Specimens of all the important schools are included, 
and Mr. Tille tells us specia'ly in his preface that he wanted to 
give, also, a picture of the kind of influence exerted by such lead- 
ing spirits as Jordan and Nietsche His collection is interesting in 
itself, but, we fear, not so universally representative of modern 
German poetry as he wished to make it. Still, the book is well 
and conscientiously done, and the introduction may be read with 


profit. (Macmillan Co ) 
* * * 





‘* ALL EXPENSES PAID”’ is a satire on the minor bards of 
England. The idea is a happy one, but it has not been well exe- 
cuted; in fact, the inspiration has been entirely confined to the 
idea. Mr. Pattington, a retired pork-butcher of great wealth, is 
devoured by the desire to become the modern Mecznas. He 
therefore takes on a trip to Parnassus—‘‘all expenses paid” — 
William Watson, William B. Yeats, Richard Le Gallienne, A. C. 
Benson, Katharine Tynan, Dollie Radford, Norman Gale, Arthur 
Symons, Alfred Hayes, Francis Thompson, Jane Barlow, Rud- 
yard Kipling and John Davidson. The band comes in the pres- 
ence of the Immorta's, but only Watson, John Davidson and Rud- 
yard Kipling are presented to them by Apollo, who introduces the 
author of ‘‘ The Seven Seas ” with a song 4 4a Tommy Atkins, the 
chorus of one of the verses being :— 

** Then ’ere’s 40 you, Lippy-Kippy, an’ the ink that wets your pen, 
If you ain’t got whacking muscles you can warm the blood o’ men ; 
For all the bards afore you as ’ave strummed the Girl’s guitar, 
You ’ave plucked a fresh enchantment, you ’ave thumbed a novel bar.” 


(London: Archibald Constable.) 


x* * 


‘* ECHOES OF BATTLE,” in the form of poetry and prose, are 
awakened by Mr. Bushrod Washington James, who is a member 
of various learned associations and served as a volunteer surgeon 
after the terrific batiles of Antietam and Gettysburg. He is alsoa 
traveler, has been to Alaska, and during the past year has ridden 
on horseback over the battle-ficlds of the late war. He knows the 
Revolutionary sites in Pennsylvania, being particularly well informed 
about Valley Forge and Germintown. -His book is not of a high 


‘order of literary value, nor can it be called a permanent contribution 
Nevertheless, the poetry is respectable, and the prose 


to literature. 
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descriptions have the freshness and firmness of touch which come 
easily to one who.saw what he describes. The description of the 
Gettysburg battle-field, with its 500 historic monuments, is especially 
interesting. The illustrations are numerous and of good quality. 
(Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co.)——-‘‘HEAVEN THE 
Country, Christ the Way" is a volume of Scripture verses, one 
for each day in the year, selected from the books of the Bible con- 
secutively, and arranged in groups of seven, with a blank page op- 
posite each group, on which Sabbath meditations may be recorded. 
There is no preface, or note, or comment, and the object of the 
anonymous compiler can be inferred only from the title, which is, 
perhaps, sufficiently suggestive to lead to a profitable use of the 
volume. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


* * * 


Mrs. M. CAREY’Ss abridged translation of Victor Duruy’s ‘* His- 
tory of France” still retains its place as probably the best short 
work on the subject in English. Published in 1889, it is now reis- 
sued in a new edition, brought down to date by Prof. J. Franklin 
Jamison, who performed the same task with skill and efficiency 
for the earlier edition, The two volumes contain thirty-four illus- 
trations, are-well printed and bound, and are boxed, They form 
a useful, handsome. and withal inexpensive holiday gift. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) A NEW edition has been published of ‘‘ Rome 
of To-day and Yesterday,” which was originally brought out, just 
three years ago, by Messrs, Estes & Lauriat. It is not a book for 
the archeologist, nor a guide for the tourist, but, rather, an account 
of the city and its remains, There are many illustrations, and the 
volume offers a handsome appearance. (G.P, Putnam’s Sons.) 
——OuipDa’s story of military life. ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” makes 
two very handsome volumes bound in blue and gold, illustrated 
with excellent wood-engravings after drawings by G. Montbard. 
In these days of cheap and worthless illustration, this return to 
well-executed and well-printed engravings is worthy of remark. 
The two vo'umes are put up in a box. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





* * * 


WE HAVE received copies of some of the recent issues in Mr. 
Mosher’s Old World Series and the Bibelot Series. To the for- 
mer, which to our mind is the more pleasing form, because not ex- 
travagantly proportioned, have been added Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
translation of Dante Alighieri’s ‘‘ Vita Nuova,” with a frontispiece, 
photo-engraved after Rossetti's picture of ‘‘ Dante’s Dream.” Mr. 
Lang has again been put under contribution, his ‘‘ Ballads and 
Lyrics of Old France”’ having been reprinted. In regard 10 this 
matter, the reader may turn with profit to Mr. Lang’s letter on the 
subject in The Critic of Nov. 7, and to Mr. Mosher’s reply in our 
issue of to-day (see page 349). And, still inthe same form, we 
have a translation, by Lucie Page, of Gérard de Nerval’s charming 
little tale ‘* Silvie,” and the ‘‘ Kasidah of Hadji Abdu El-Yezdi,” 
translated by the late Captain Burton. In the longer and less at- 
tractive form is printed ‘‘ The Defence of Guinevere,” together 
with other poems by the late William Morris. The paper and 
printing of these little editions are always excellent. In still another 
and smaller shape, and printed on Japanese paper, are William 
Morris’s translation of the old French prose romance of ‘‘ Amis 
and Amile,”” Walter Pater’s ‘‘ The Child in the House,” and Rich- 
ard Jefferies’s ‘‘ The Pageant of Summer.” 


* * * 


ANYONE with a sense of fun will appreciate ‘‘The Suburban 
Sage,” by the late H. C. Bunner, but to no one will its fun appeal 
More irresistibly than to the suburbanite himself. Mr. Buoner 
lived in a New Jersey suburb, and his sketches are unmistakably 
records of actual experiences. Where each is so good, because 
So true, it is hard to say which is the best. We lean particularly 
towards ‘‘ The Building Craze” and ‘‘ Moving In,” probably be- 
cause of similar experiences in the course of our life. No one 
who has not had the building craze could write of it as Mr. Bun- 
ner did. We have enjoyed these chapters so much that we take 
pleasurein recommending them to all who want mental recreation— 
who would read merely to be amused. (Keppler & Schwarzmann. ) 
——''A POSTAL DICTIONARY: Being an Alphabetical Handbook 
of Postal Rates, Laws and Regulations, for All who Use the 
Mails,” is a convenient and reliable little book of reference. It is 
compiled from original sources, and the fact that it has reached 
an pe edition speaks louder for it than words. Small in size, 
it will take but little space in a pigeon-hole, but will occupy it to 
advantage, (Buffalo, N. Y.: Matthews-Northrop Co.) 
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Books for the Young 

IN ‘‘SINDBAD, SMITH & Co,”’ Mr. Albert Stearns. has brought 
our old friend of the many voyages into this actual nineteenth cen- 
tury, with results that can neither be imagined nor. described in 
these columns. George W. Sindbad of Bagdad and Tom Smith 
of America are the partners, and they have a lively and interesting 
time of it as a General Exploration Company. Between. the sur- 
prising adventures of the firm, the senior partner tells: remarkable 
yarns of more surprising adventures which he has enjoyed alone. 
At length Tom feels the-strain upon his nervous system too great 
to be borne, and is happy when the partnership is dissolved and he 
returns to the bosom ot his family. Mr. Birch has found in the 
startling and comical situations of the story subjects for many ex- 
hilarating pen-and-ink sketches. The book is sure to be liked by 
the boys and girls for whom it was written. (Century Co,)—— 
‘‘ LITTLE BELLES and Beaux,” by Frances Brundage and Eliza- 
beth S. Tucker, is a collection of large color prints after water-color 
drawings of children, by Miss Brundage. The little girls are 
fancifully attired and have suggested to Mrs, Tucker a number of 
pretty stories and verses, which she has further illustrated with 
clever pen-and-ink borders and sketches in the text. The volume 
has an illuminated cover. (Frederick A; Stokes Co.) 

* * * 


SINCE CHILDREN have become the subject-matter of a new 
science, ‘‘W. V., Her Book,’) might almost be called a contribu- 
tion to infantology, if it were not that the author, Mr. William 
Canton, who appears to be W. V.’s father, is, like most fathers, 
tainted with infantolatry. Then, he has an imagination of his 
own, as is shown in the ‘‘ Various Verses ’”’ tacked on to. his memo- 
rial of his daughter's childhood; and the reader occasionally won- 
ders how much in the childish-clever things reported of her is W. 
V.’s own, and how much belongs by right to her admirer and his- 
torian. Some of the fancies of their joint coinage certainly have 
an air of being fresh from a newly-opened mint. Some new ad- 
jectives are especially convincing, and should not be let die. ‘‘ Sore- 
fully” needed are such terms as a ‘‘ picky” road, where one has to 
pick one’s steps, and a ‘‘hoarse’’ nose, when one has a cold in 
the head. And all theology is in the phrase ‘‘ God’s more cleverer'n 
me.” The ‘‘ Various Verses” appended show a Tennysonian 
frame of mind in the author, and a happy knack at the Tennysonian 
cadence, All are easily read and worth reading; but the best, 
singularly enough, are those of a religious cast—‘'Sub umbra 
Crucis." There are two fanciful illustrations by C, E. Brock, and 
an illuminated cover, (Stone & Kimball.) 

et eS 


THE STORY which Mr. William O. Stoddard tells in ‘‘ The 
Swordmaker’s Son”’ deals with boy life in the Holy Land in the 
time of Christ. The hero is the son of a Jewish swordmaker, who 
takes part in a rebellion against the Roman authority; and the 
vicissitudes of the plot bring him and his sister up to Jerusalem 
from Capernaum in time to witness the expulsion of the money- 
changers from the temple, the healing of the leper, and other well- 
known incidents of the New Testament story. Later, he proceeds 
to Rome and finally returns to Jertisalem. Mr. George Varian has 
furnished illustrations which are reproduced in half-tone. (The 
Century Co.) UNCLE REMuS's ‘‘ Daddy Jake, the Runaway, 
and Short Stories Told After Dark,’’ with E. W. Kemble’s illustra- 
tions, has been issued in a new edition, as a companion volume to 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Books,’’ Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox have 
been set beside Baloo and Bigheera, and the experiment is interest- 
ing enough to be watched in the effect it has on young readers, 
(Century Co,)——-‘‘ CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES,’’ illustrated 
and arranged by Eleanor Withey Willard, contains many old favor- 
ites, words and music, with pretty outline drawings illustrating the 
action of the games. The collector has prefixed to each a short _ 
account of the probable origin of the game, The cover is odd and 
attractive. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

*“* * 


Mr. JOSEPH JacosBs’s ‘‘ Book of Wonder Stories’ contains a 
wise selection of one Greek, one Gaelic, one Arabian and two 
short Norse tales joined together. Of these, Mr. Whitney Stokes’s 
translation of the ‘‘ Voyage of Maelduin”’ will be the newest to 
the average reader. It tells of wonderful islands inhabited by 
ants as big as foals, beasts with evening: skeletons, miserly mil- 
lers and charming princesses. The initial tale is Kingsley’s ‘‘ Ar- 
gonauts”’; the story of ‘‘ Hassan of Banoral”’ is retold by Mr. 
Jacobs, and the ‘‘ Saga of Eric’’ has been translated for the vol- 
ume by the Rev J. Sephton. Mr. John D, Batten has supplied a 
number of fanciful illustrations in pen-and-ink. (Macmillan Co.) 






































‘“* Talks about Autographs ’’ 
By George Birkbeck Hill, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THese ‘* Talks” will be of Special_interest to every collector 
in that line, but the general reader will also enjoy the book for its 
many copies of letters from eminent men, its wealth of anecdote, 
and its copious illustrations. These last include facsimile letters 
from Charles Lamb, John Ruskin, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Cowper, Daniel O'Connell, Southey, and others, with 
portraits of the Edgeworth family, Miss Mitford, Gen. Gordon, 
De Tocqueville, Dante Rossetti and Leigh Hunt, and several 
views of buildings associated with Dr. Johnson, De Quincey, 
Hartley Coleridge, and others, The frontispiece is a portrait 
of the author. We notice, by the way, that Mr. Hill has re- 
tained the anecdote anent the self-sufficient Mr. Martin F. Tupper, 
to which attention was called in The Critic while the ‘‘ Talks” 
wcre being published serially in 7e Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Hill 
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to those who served in its ranks in the Army of the Potomac, and 

only secondarily to veterans of the War generally, and finally to 

students of matters military and of history. The author is a 

staunch and unflinching admirer of Gen. McClellan (whose portrait 

forms the frontispiece of the book), and gives‘a graphic picture of | 
the farewell of this much-discussed General after he had been re. 
lieved from his command. “Some.of the author's, ideas about the’ 
relations of Lincoln, his cabinet and:Congress to.the Unionarmies. 
are rather inaccurate. The volume contains no less than’thirty- 
eight maps and plans; and portraits, besides that of McClellan, of 

Major-Generals Fitz-John Porter, Joseph Hooker, Daniel Butter- 

field, George G. Meade, George Sykes, Gouverneur Watren and 

Charles Griffin, and Brevet Brigadier-Gen,.Frederick T.' Locke. 

The number of works of this class will continue to increase, for 

the more detailed information of the future historian, who will, we 

fear, find his task made somewhat mote arduous and. complicated, 

- father than simpler, by this constant growth:of material 
for hisuse. The present volume is printed at the Knick- 
erbocker Press, which is equivalent to saying that. it is’ 
admirable in mechanical detail. It is limited to an edition 
of 750 copies, from type. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





The Time and the Place 


‘“« NEVER the time and the place 
And the loved one all together! ” 
Ah, Browning, that does to tell! 
But I have an eagle feather 
Hid in my waistcoat too, 





Yes, once in the wild June weather, 
In God's own North befell 

The joy not time shall undo 

Nor the storm of years efface. 


Ah, master Browning, you hear ? 

If ever the time and the place 

With aught of thy mood concur, 

Far off in my golden year, 

The solstice of my prime, 

Youth done, age not begun, 

The moment that soul is ripe 

For the little touch of rhyme, 

Then hearken! If there but stir 

One breath of the Spirit of earth 

Through me his frail reed-pipe, 

(As the hermit-thrush 

Rehearses the scene when the joy of the 
world had birth, 

So sure, so fine, 

Disturbing the hush,) 

You shall hearken, and hear 

Take rapture and sense and form in one 








Cobyright 1896 by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


Mr. GeorGe BIRKBECK HILL 


relates that in his undergraduate days he once heard Swinburne 
tell Tupper that he had seen a book advertised with the title 
‘* The Poet, the Proverbialist and the Philosopher; or, Selections 
from the Writings of Solomon, Shakespeare and Martin F. Tup- 

er.” Mr. Hill adds:—‘‘ Of such a selection and such a title, 

upper would have been quite capable."» In The Critic of 21 
Sept. 1895, the Lounger assured Mr. Hill that Tupper would not 
only have been quite capable of such a title, but that the book 
actually was. published, giving the most convincing evidence of its 
existence in the words, ‘‘ 1 myself possess a copy of it.” 

The book is brought out in the most sumptuous style of the 
Riverside Press, and will be a particularly appropriate holiday 
gift to any person of literary tastes, whether given to autograph- 

unting or not. 





‘¢ The Fifth Army Corps ’’ 

‘‘ THE FirrH Army Corps: A Record of Operations during 
the Civil War in the United States, 1861-65,” by Lieut.-Col. 
William H. Powell, U. S..A., will prove of most interest, of course, 


perfect line 
A golden lyric of Her! 
Biss CARMAN, 


A Book and Its Story . 


MARY COWDEN-CLARKE'S ‘' LONG LIFE” 

MARY VICTORIA, eldest of the eleven children of Vincent Novello, 
was born in London, 22 June 1809. One might carelessly 
assume that she was named for Queen Victoria, but that august 
lady did not come into the world until ten years later. Mrs. 
Cowden-Clarke herself tells us (‘‘ My Long Life’’: Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) that she got her second name from her godfather, the Rev. 
William Victor Fryer of the Portuguese Embassy Chapel, where 
her father was organist for twenty-six years. Vincent Nove'io’s 
house in Oxford Road was the resort of many eminent. literary 
peop'e and artists. The evening parties there seem to have been 
delightfully infcrmal, and Mrs. Cowden-Clarke says that, ‘‘ the 
supper refection was of the simplest.” She adds :—** Elia’s ‘ Chapter 
on Ears’ eloquently records the ‘ friendly supper-tray’ and draught 
of ‘true Lutheran beer’ which succeeded to the feasts of music 
provided by the host's playing on the small but fine-toned chamber 
organ which occupied one end of the graceful drawing-room.” 
* * * , 
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Besides Charies and Mary Lamb, Leigh Hunt and John Keats 
were often present :— 


‘*My enthusiasm—child as I was [she could not have been more 
than ten years old] —for these distinguished visitors was curiously strong. 
I can remember once creeping round to where Leigh Hunt’s hand rested 

‘ on the back of the sofa upon 
which he sat, and giving it a 
quiet kiss—because I heard he 
wasa foet, AndT have even 
now full recollection of the rev- 
erent look with which I regard- 
ed John Keats, as he leaned 
against the side of the organ, 
listening with rapt attention to 
my father’s music; Keats’s fa- 
vorite position—one foot raised 
on the other knee—still remains 
imprinted on my memory, as 
also does the last time I saw him, 
half-reclining on some chairs 
that formed a couch for him 
when he was staying at Leight 
Hunt’s house just before leav- 
ing England for Italy. Another 

t reminiscence I have— of 
jumping up to peer over the 
parlot window-blind to have a 


heard was leaving, after a visit 
he had just paid to my father 
upstairs. ell was I reward- 
ed, for, as he passed before our 
house, he gave a glance up at 
it, and I beheld his seraph-like face, with its blue eyes, and sureston by 
its golden hair.” 





Mary COWDEN-CLARKE 


* * * 


Later Mary Lamb offered to give the girl lessons in Latin and in 
reading English verse, ‘‘ Her reading poetry,’’ her pupil says, 
‘¢ was beautifully natural and unaffected; so that her mode of be- 
ginning Milton's ‘ Paradise Lost’ still remains on my mind’s ear,” 
Miss Lamb appears to have had an ear for music, which her 
brother honestly confessed to: lacking. It may not be generally 
known that his ‘‘ Free Thoughts on Some Eminent Composers ’”’ 
were written in Vincent Novello’s album, and he alludes to his 
musical friend in the closing lines :— ; 

‘*Of Doctor Pepusch old Queen Dido 
Knows just as much, God knows, as I do. 
I would not go four miles to visit 
Sebastian Bach—or Batch—which is it ? 
No more I would for Bononcini. 
As for Novello, and Rossini, 
I shall not say a word to grieve ’em, 
Because they’re living. So I leave ’em.” 
Beneath, on the same page, Mary Lamb wrote these lines, which 
are not so familiar :— 
‘* The reason why my brother’s so severe, 
Vincentio, is—my brother has no ¢ar / 
And Caridori her mellifluous throat 
Might stretch in vain to make him learn a note. 
Of common tunes he knows not anything, 
Nor ‘ Rule Britannia’ from ‘ God save the King.’ 
He rail at Handel! He the gamut quiz ! 
I'll lay my life he knows not what it is. 
His spite at music is a pretty whim— 
He loves it not, because it loves not him.” 
8 


I wish I could take space to quote from Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s 
account of her visit to the Lambs after her tmartiage. She tells 
many capital stories of his love of fun and-his: practical jokes, 
which often involved most preposterous mendacity. She says: 
“T have often heard him say that he hever stammered when he 
told a lie.” His ‘‘hospitality”’ was characteristically shown one 
day ‘‘ by his starting up from dinner, hastening to the front garden 
0 and opening it for a donkey that he saw standing there and 

ing, as Lamb said, as if it wanted to come in and munch 
some of the grass growing so plentifully behind the railing." 

After Shelley's death his widow came back to England and was a 


frequent visitor at the Novellos’ house :— 


“It was while we lived at Shacklewell that my fatherand mother re- 
ceived letters from Leigh Hunt (who was then in Italy), introducing the 


widowed Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. Williams, who were re to En- 
gland after 


their terrible bereavement. He described Mrs. Wollstone- 


craft's daughter as ‘inclining, like a wise and kind , to receive all the 


Consolation which the good and kind can give her’ ; adding: ‘ She is as 
quiet as a mouse, and will drink in as much Mozart and Passiello as you 


peep at Shelley, who I had - 
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choose to afford her.’ Accordingly, many were the occasions when de-~ 
licious hours of music and quiet but animated and interesting talk were 
planned for ‘the two beautiful young women able and willing to enjoy 
such ‘ delights,’ and choosing not unwisely to ‘ interpose them oft.’” 


* * &* 


. Mrs, Cowden-Clatke gives us not a few interesting reminiscences 
of the famous composers and musicians whom she met at her 
father’s house and elsewhere. She was present at the first per- 
formance of Carl Maria Weber’s opera of ‘‘ Oberon,” when he 
himself conducted the orchestra, The following account of a 
memorable musical evening is worth quoting :— 


‘* Tt was just after Malibran’s marriage with De Beriot, and they both 


* came to a party at our house. De Beriot played in a stringed quartet by 


Haydn, his tone being the loveliest I ever heard on the violin—not ex- 
sm, * that of Paganini, who certainly was a marvellous executant, 
Then Malibran gave, in generously lavish succession, Mozart's ‘ Non pit 
di fiori,” with Willman’s obligato accompaniment on the corno di bassetto; 
a ‘Sancta Maria’ of her host’s composition (which she sang at sight with 
consummate effect and expression);.a tenderly graceful air, ‘ Ah, rien 
n'est doux comme la voix qui dit je t’aime'; and lastly a spirited mariner’s 
song, with a sailorly burden, chiming with their rope-hauling, In these 
two latter she accompanied herself ; and when she had concluded, amid 
a rave of admiring plaudits from all present, she ran up to one of the 
heartiest among the applauding guests—Felix Mendelssohn—and said in 
her own winning and playful manner (which a touch of foreign speech 
and accent made only the more enchanting),—‘ Now, Mr. Mendelssohn, 
I never do nothing for nothing; you must play for me now I have 
sung for you.’ He, ‘nothing loath,’ let her lead him to the piano, 
where he dashed jnto a wonderfully impulsive extempore—masterly, 
musician-like, full of gusto. In this marvellous improvisation he intro- 
duced the several pieces Malibran had just re working them in with 
admirable skill one after the other, and finally in combination, the four 
subjects blended together in elaborate counterpoint When Mendelssohn 
had finished playing, my father turned to a friend near him and said, 
‘ He has done some things that seem to me to be impossible, even after 
I have heard them done,’ * * My father was so enchanted with 
this young musician's genius that one of his friends said to him, ‘ Novello, 
you'll spoil that young man,’ The reply was, ‘ He's too genuinely good 
to be spoiled,’” . : 

Later she heard Mendelssohn play on the. organ. in St. Paul’s, 
and on ariother occasion’she had the rare pleasure of hearing him 
sing at a morning rehearsal in Diisseldorf, ‘‘when he wanted to 
give the artist who was.to sing the song in the evening a. precise 
idea of how he wished a particular passage, to be rendered.” His 
voice was ‘* small” but expréssive. 


* * 


Of the great actors and actresses of the day there are also many 
reminiscences and anecdotes—Edmund Kean, Munden, Liston, 
the elder Mathews, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Davenport, Charles and 
Fanny Kemble, and others. Mrs. Cowden-Clarke was present at 
many ‘‘ first nights,” including several of Douglas Jerrold’s plays; 
and she saw the author himself in the principal character of ‘‘ The 
Painter of Ghent,” which he took for the first few nights, She 
also saw Liston’s first appearance in ‘‘ Paul Pry,” one of his great- 
est ‘‘hits,”” She was at the Olympic ‘‘ when Madame Vestris ap- 
peared as ‘ Orpheus,’ clad in the, smallest amount of clothing I had 
ever ‘hen seen worn upon the stage.” This celebrated danseuse 
seems to have been the Trilby of the time. ‘In a shop window 
in Oxford Street there used to be seen a sandal of Madame Ves- 
tris’s, her foot being renowned for its small size and great beauty.” 

These evenings at the theatre brought our author into frequent 
companionship with Hazlitt, who was then dramatic critic for The 
Times, She adds:—‘‘ At the theatre we frequently beheld God- 
win, with his eyes fixed upon the stage, his arms folded across his 
chest, while his glistening bald h:ad—which somebody had ‘said 
was entirely without the organ of veneration—made him conspic- 
uous even at a distance; and similarly beheld was Horace Smith, 
whose profile bore a remarkable resemblance to that of Socrates, 
as known to us through traditional delineation.” 


“ * * 


Coleridge she saw but once, while he was with the Colmans at 
Highgate. Her husband, who was acquainted with Mr, Colman, 
took her there on a call:—‘‘ When I was introduced to him as 
Viocent Novello’s eldest daughter, Coleridge was struck by m 
father’s name, knowing 1t to be that of a musician, and forthwi 
plunged into a ferv'd and eloquent praise of music, branching into 
explanation of an idea he had that the creation of the universe must 
have been accompanied by a grand prevailing harmony of spheral 
music.”’ 

Among other noted persons whom Mrs. Cowden-Clarke met, 
were Edwin and Charles Landseer, Owen Jones, Samuel Lover, 
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Noel Humphreys, William Jordan, Mrs. Gaskell, Richard Cobden, 

and some Americans—‘‘serene-spirited Emerson,” Prof. F. J. 

Child, Celia Thaxter, Mrs. J. T. Fields, Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, 

and others, to say nothing of scores of authors, editors, and critics 

whom she knew by correspondence, though never seeing them 

face to face. 
*_ * * i 

Her literary career began at seventeen, when she sent an article 
anonymously to Hone’s 7ad/e Book, which was promptly accepted. 
This record of her ‘‘ Long Life” is published seventy years later. 
Is there any parallel to this in English or any other literature ? 
There may be, but I cannot at the moment recall an instance. 
Tennyson published his first poems in 1827, and continued to 
bring out books until his death in 1892, but that period falls five 
years short of this. 

Mrs. Cowden-Clarke refers briefly and modestly to her magnum 
opus, th: ‘*Concordance to Shakespeare,” to which she gave six- 
teen years of continuous labor, and which, after half a century of 
service to students of the dramatist, is only: very recently super- 
seded by a new work on the same general lines, . Her ‘‘ Girlhood 
of Shakespeare's Heroines,” which has been several times re- 
printed, is.a classic for the young folk, like the Lambs’ Tales. 
The ‘‘Shakespeare Key,” compiled in partnership with her hus- 
band, an octavo. volume of more than 800 pages, that involved 
hardly less patient labor than the ‘‘ Concordance,”’ is less known 
to teachers and students than it ought to be. ‘The fully annotated 
edition of Shakespeare, ia which also her husband had a share, is 
ohe of the best of the ‘‘ standard” editions; but this too is com- 
paratively unknown to some good scholars, After I had quoted it 
freely in my edition, one of the most eminent of English Shakes- 
pearian critics wrote to. me to; inquire who was the ‘‘ Clarke”’ to 
whom I .gave credit for so many admirable comments. The list 
of ‘Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s works in the English edition of ‘* My 
Long Life” (omitted in the American reprint) fills nearly three 
pages. . She justly feels an honest pride in being ‘* the first (and 
as yet, only) woman éditor of our great poet.” 

. The lady has,’ moreover, distinguished herself-in amateur theat- 
ricals,, After playing Mrs. Malaprop in ‘‘ The Rivals” in 1847 
and 1848, she was invited by Dickens to join his well-known com- 
pany in their performances at the Haymarket in London and later 
at Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Glasgow, She played 
Dame Quickly in the ‘‘ Merry Wives,” Tib in Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Every 
Man in his Humor,” Mrs. Hilary in Kenny’s ‘‘ Love, Law and 
Physic,’’ and other characters. She played Mrs. Malaprop again 
when seventy-two years old. 


I have known Mrs. Cqwden-Clarke by correspondence for more 
than twenty years, but never had the pleasure of meeting her 
until this last September. She had often written to me about her 
plans for summer travel, and a few years ago I missed seeing her in 
Lugano only by the delay in getting a letter informing me that she 
was to be there. I passed through the town without suspecting 
that she was a few rods away at another hotel. This year, learn- 
ing that she was staying at Lucerne, I wrote her that I expected 
to be there on the rst or 2d of September. I received a reply at 
Venice that she should remain at Lucerne until the 5th of that 
month, and I found another ‘note from her to the same effect on 
my arrival at the Hétel de Lucerne. When I called with my wife 
at her hotel the next afternoon, the fortzer assured me that there 
were no such persons as Mrs. Cowden-Clarke and Miss Sabilla 
Novello (her youngest sister) staying there. I insisted that they 
were in the house, and finally said, ‘‘ We will wait in the sadon, 
and do you hunt them up.” On entering the room we found 
both ladies sitting there. After we had been chatting half an 
hour or so, the fortier came in and said to me, ‘‘ The ladies are 
certainly not at this hotel.” ‘* Why, here we are, John!” (if that 
was the name) exclaimed Miss Novello. The bewilderment of the 
man, who knew them well by sight (they had been in the house 
several weeks) but not by name, can be imagined. If I had not 
been absolutely certain that they weré-there, I should have gone 
away without seeing them, as I once did when trying to find a 
friend at a Paris hotel in somewhat similar circumstances. 

We spent a delightful hour or two with the ladies, and we count 
the experience as one of the most memorable and enjoyable of our 
two months abroad. Mrs. Cowden-Clarke appeared to be_in ex- 
cellent health and spirits. ‘She knows how to preserve the youth 
of. the heart in spite of increasing years. One would never take 


her to be eighty-seven, and we may hope that her ‘‘ long life” is 
yét far from reaching its limit. 


Sera tn calum redeat/ 
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The American edition of ‘‘My Long Life” differs from the 
English in having a good index, and in the omission of some of 
the illustrations, of which we are particulary sorry to miss the fine 
likeness of Leigh Hunt from Wageman’s portrait, made for Vincent 
Novello and now in the possession of his daughter, who says it is 
the best likeness of him that she’has ever seen. The American edi- 
tion corrects one or two trifling misprints of the English, but 
adds several of its own, one of which (‘‘ The Iron Cousins ”’) is on 
the title-page. -W. J. .R. 





The Lounger 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER of The English Illustrated Mag- 
azine has an interesting article on Dr. Nansen at home. The 
editor of the magazine sent Mr. Herbert Ward to Christiania to 
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interview the distinguished explorer, and Mr. Ward reports that 
his most distinctive quality is modesty :—‘' His mental strength 
and physical power immediately impress one; and, above all, the 
absolute simplicity of the man’s nature, unspoiled by success, which 
is the hardest trial of all to bear.” The accompanying portrait of 
Dr. Nansen, which is taken from 7he English Illustrated, was 
drawn from life at Christiana, by Mr. A. Forestier. It is some- 
times asked, ‘‘ What is the good of Polar exploration?” If some 
of the more recent explorers were asked, I think that they would reply 
that the Pole is almost as much of a gold-mine as South Africa. 
Dr. Nansen will, at the least calculation, make $100,000 out of his 
writings and lectures on the subject of his voyage and discoveries. 


* * * 


APART FROM what the London Chronicle paid him, Nansen re- 
ceived $50,000 from Mr. Constable for his forthcoming book; from 
Brockhaus of Leipzig he receives $25,000 for the German rights, 
and from a Christiania publisher the same sum for Scandinavia. 
The book will have about 250 illustrations, and preparations are 
under way for its translation into a dozen languages. 

* * * 


‘AN EDITORIAL statement in 7he Evening Post of Nov. 24, 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer's new book, ‘‘ Principles of Sociology” 
(Vol. III.), ‘‘was published in England ten days ago,” may be 
taken by some of the irreverent as an unconscious self-betrayal. 
Apparently the Post's eyes were. fixed upon England so steadily 
that America was overlooked. As a matter of fact, Mr. Spencer’s 
volume was published in America and England simultaneously, in 
accordance wtth the requirements of the Copyright Law. Inas- 
much as Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. introduced Mr. Spencer to 
this country over a generation ago on the advice of the late Dr. E. 
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L. Youmans, and have published all his books, it is rather curious 
that only publication in another country should have attracted the 
attention of the Post. 

** &* 

THE CURRENT Chag-Book contains a most interesting article by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell on Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson as an illustrator. 
Reproductions are given of title-pages and illustrations drawn and 
engraved by Mr. Stevenson, and printed by his step-son, Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne, at Davos Platz, To the unprofessional eye, Mr. Steven- 
son’s illustrations look very much like those that grace the pages 
of the New England Primer; but Mr. Pennell sees something more 
inthem, He says:—‘‘ Study them closely, and you will find that 
they are not so rude as at a glance theyseem.” Rude or not, they 
are certainly amusing, and the verses that accompany them more 
amusing still; particularly ‘‘ The Foolhardy Geography.” These 
illustrations and accompanying texts formed a dozen little pam- 
phlets that were printed on a hand-press by Mr. Osbourne, and are 
now exceedingly rare. The British Museum has a few of them, 
and so has Mr. Pennell; but I do not know of anyone who has the 
complete collection. 

* * * 

Mr. HALL CAINE is certainly one of the best-advertised of mod- 
ern novelists, - He never lets an opportunity pass if there is an 
advertisement in it. He is now reading his stories in public be- 
fore they are published. The idea is not altogether new; in fact, 
it is as old as Greece, and we have had a similar thing over here in 
Mr. Lincoln’s ‘‘ Uncut Leaves,” at which entertainments authors 
read their own stories before publication. 

: * * * 


WHEN The Daily Tatler was started in this city, 1 intended 
making some mention of it in this column, but before I got around 
to it, as they say, it had joined the great majority of newspapers— 
it was dead, Messrs, Stone & Kimball had an idea in The Dazly 
Tatler, but it was not carried out in the proper spirit, The little 
sheet seemed to be struggling with two natures, as seen in Mr. 
Barnard’s group. Some time the good nature was on top, at other 
times the bad. The Za¢/er was not without brightness, but at 
times, in its efforts to be bright, it was only flippant, or worse. 
There was nothing funny in its rhymed attacks upon Mr. Aldrich 
or Prof. Woodberry. I don’t believe that Mr. Kimball understood 
the spirit thosedines were written in, or he would never have per- 
mitted them to be published. Mr. Kimball is boyish—not mali- 
cious. The class of people to whom The Daily Tatler appealed 
is not the class that likes scurrilities, It likes brightness and wit, 
but not abuse. Perhaps Mr. Kimball will try again some day, and 
with a different tone he may have better luck. 

*_ * * 

Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL, since his arrival in London from 
America, has been interviewed upon the subject of his travels, and 
he speaks very amiably of America and Americans. Even the 
American newspapers, which usually horrify the English visitor, do 
not horrify Dr. Nicoll, who is reported as saying that, although they 
are sensational, they are really much more pure morally than the 
English divorce-reporting journals. 

‘_ + * 

THE causerze contributed by Mr. Zangwill to The Pall Mail 
Magazine, for the last four years, under the title of ‘* Without 
Prejudice,” is to be discontinued with the December number of 
that periodical. In the meantime, Mr. Quiller Couch will assume 
the duties of the department, which will be called ‘* From A Cor- 
nish Window.” It would be hard to find two writers so entirely 


unlike as Mr. Zangwill and Mr. Couch. Zangwill writes as a man. 


who lives indoors among books; Mr. Couch as a man whose real 
life is out-of-doors, and for whom books are a pleasant pastime. 
Mr, Couch does not hold as clever or as caustic a pen as Mr. Zang- 
will, but he has an agreeable style, and in all his writings there 
appears a personality that is very pleasant. 

-_ * 

THE FIRST NUMBER of the new series of the London Academy 
has arrived in New York, It certainly looks more business-like 
than the old. It contains more reading-matter and more adver- 
tisemenhts. The one illustration is a portrait of Ben Jonson, from 
the original in the National Portrait Gallery, which is interesting, 
but not exciting. The average reader of a literary paper prefers 
contemporaneous portraits. The Academy has certainly made a 
new departure in criticism by getting a navy man to. write the re- 
view of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new volume of poems, ‘** The Seven 
Seas.” It is as a sailor, rather than as a poet, that Lieut. Arm- 
strong writes of Mr. Kipling. But even specialists may disagree 
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as to the treatment of their specialty in literature; tor instance, are 
any two soldiers agreed as to the truth of Mr. Stephen Crane's 
‘* Red Badge of Courage?” 


* * * 


SiR EDWARD JOHN POYNTER, the new P.R.A.,whose portrait 
I give, though an Englishman, was bornin Paris. He is sixty years 
of age, but looks older, probably on account of his gray beard. His 
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first success was mace. when he had just turned thirty. Sir Edward 
was a good conservative choice for the place to which he has been 
elected. It may be noted, in passing, that he is the uncle of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. His election was followed by the conferring of 
a knighthood upon him by the Queen, who invested him also with 
the chain that is the badge of office of the Presidents of the Royab 
Academy. Sir Edward is Director of the National Gallery, with 
an annual salary of 1000/, As President of the Royal Academy 
he will have a salary of nearly 1o00/, per annum in addition. 
* * * 


THE YOUNG Japanese poet, Yone Noguchi, is accused by the 
San Francisco Chronic/e of plagiarism. The Chronzc/e prints some 
lines by Mr. Noguchi and some by Poe side by side, and calls upom 
the reader to note the similarity. There may be a similarity, but } 
should hardly call it plagianism. Evidently, Mr. Noguchi bas sat- 
urated himself in the poetry of Poe, with the result that he has 
made rather a mess of it. Whether he is a plagiarist or not, I 
hardly think that he is going to make a success of it as a poet. 
Here and there he has a line that is interesting, but it hasn't much 
connection with the lines that precede or follow it, or with any- 
thing else. 

»~ * * 

Apropos of the success of the London Dadly Mazi, Mr. Labou- 
chere writes about London daily newspapers, in the columns of 
Truth, He says—what may surprise a great many people—that 
there is no town in the civilized world that has so few daily morn~ 
ing newspapers as London, This is due, he adds, to the large ex- 
penditure in starting one, for ‘* the yearly expense of the London 
daily paper is more than double that of a paper in any European 
capital.” Anyone contemplating starting a London daily paper, 
he affirms, must be ready to lose thirty or forty thousand pounds a 
year for the first two or three years, and then * it is a very open 
question whether he will have turned the corner.”” “Mr. Labouchere 
ought to know of-what he speaks, but: it is usually safe to take the 
doubting side.. Publishing any kind of a paper.is more or less off 
a lottery; but if an editor gives the public the sort of paper it wants, 
he will make a success, 











































The Fine Arts 
A New Sculptor 


LovERS of sculpture will enjoy a rare treat by visiting, before the 
31st, the Annex of the Café Logerot, in 18th Street, where there 
are’on exhibition a number of works in marble and in plaster, 
by a rising sculptor of really great talent, Mr. George Grey Bar- 
nard, who comes from Indiana, but has studied in Frante. If he 





By courtesy of The Century Co. 
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lacks, as yet, the precision of the best French masters, he is. not 
behind them in boldness and vigor of conception. | In the princi- 
pal group in marble, his theme is the end of a struggle between 
two contestants, in which the victor plants his foot on the pros- 
trate body of his enemy, The scheme, in its main features, has 
been often repeated, so that the sculptor shows no little originality 
in so disposing his figures as to produce a decidedly fresh impres- 
sion. Further, he has an idea to express, of a somewhat recon- 
dite sort, and intends his combatants to symbolize the two natures 
that struggle for the mastery in every man. Both the figures are 
those of athletes, but a subtle difference may be noted in the 
more bulky form and the somewhat coarser features of the. beaten 
man, aS compared with the vanquisher. _ The figures are of heroic 
size, much larger than life, and give abundant evidence that Mr. 
Barnard’s genius is not above taking pains. They are well-pro- 
portioned, and, on the whole, so well modelled that the feeling of 
mere mass disappears. When so much has been accomplished, 
the rest is only a matter, of further stifdy. We have enough to 
cértain that the making of a great sculptor is there. : 
Another colossal work, still in the plaster, is a recumbent figure 
of Pan, intended for the centre of a Jarge fountain. The con- 
ception is, again, a novel one; for, though Mr. Barnard has had 
antique representations of the god in view, he has added to them 
traits that could occur only to a modern. His Pan is almost 
human, but of a curious Turanian type, to which, in the head, he 
has itnparted a sheepish, but not a lascivious, look. He has not 
blerded the animal and the human quite so successfully at the 
nether extremities, where the cloven hoofs are only stuck on to 
human legs. In two fragments of a large composition for a mon- 
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umental Norwegian stove, the sculptor has plainly taken a hint 
from Rodin, as to the availability of rough-hewn masses of stone 
in contrast with the smooth roundness of the human body. But 
here, again, he has original ideas and is in a high*degree success- 
ful'in bringing out his meaning. The two fragments shown dis- 
play the contest of primitive man in his struggles with the watery 
element, prfiinclined in the serpent, as is related: in northern 
mythology. The rough portions out of which serpent and man 
partly emerge may stand for the background of brute nature from 
which the heroes of the sagas had to disengage themselves. 

In a touching group called ‘‘ Brotherly Affection’’ and intended 
for a tomb, the two figures are shown groping their way towards 
one another through the darkness of the valley of death, as is 
hinted by the mass of unwrought: stone in which they are lodged. 
This may seem, ‘in type, somewhat difficult to apprehend; and we 
are not surprised that many-who believe that nothing can be 
clearly expressed in sculpture that is not altogether conventional 
should say that Mr, Barnard’s works lack cleverness; but such 
critics find the same fault with everything that is new. 





Art Notes 


MR, CHARLES DANA GIBSON, while in London, made a series 
of sketches of the characters in Dickens’s novels, which are to be 
published in 74e Ladies’ Home Journal. Among the characters 
chosen are Pickwick, Pecksniff and his two.daughters, David Cop- 
pertield, Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness, Old Scrooge, and 
Caleb Plummer and his blind daughters. The first sketch will 
appear in the Christmas number. 


—Messrs, Harper & Bros.'will publish before the end of the 
year a volume entitled ‘‘ English Society,” comprising about 100 
illustrations by George du Maurier, *contributed by him to the 
pages of Harper's Magazine, Dec. 1886-Dec, 1894, with an 
introduction by W. D. Howells. 

—A second edition of Mr. H. H. Statham’s ‘‘ Architecture for 
General Readers” has recently appeared, It has been somewhet 
revised, and the few mistakes of the first edition have been cor- 
rected, The book, which is attractively got up, should serve as a 
valuable aid to beginners in architecture and an instructive com- 
panion to travellers in foreign lands. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


London Letter 


I HAVE BECOME the fortunate possessor of a little volume 
which will doubtless in time be a great treasure to the bibliog- 
rapher. It consists of a collection of rescued essays by Walter 
Pater, which were like to remain buried in the anonymity of Zhe 
Guardian. It seems that a certain very intimate and well-known 
friend of Pater had a vague impression that the author of ‘‘ Mar- 
ius"’ had contributed reviews to the paper in question, and con- 
sulted with Mr. D.C, Lathbury, its present editor. The result of 
their search was the discovery of nine anonymous essays; and, as 
the introductory note to.the little volume before me says, ‘‘ so dis- 
tinguished an interest attaches to everything which proceeded from 
the fastidious pen ofthe great critic that it has been thought worth 
while to preserve these nine essays.” Decidedly it was worth 
while, and the pious care of the editor has provided a dainty 
easket for the gems. The little. volume is on hand-made paper, 
beautifully printed by the ChiswickPress for private circulation. 
It has a grey papér cover with ‘label, ‘aiid no more than 100 copies 
have been printed, of which the greater number have been given 
away to relatives, friends and admirers of the author. The essays 
themselves are of considerable interest. They include a-review of 
Amiel's ‘‘ Journal,” which appeared on 17 March 1886; a paper 
on Mr. Arthur Symons’s excellent little hand-book to Browning (9 
Nov. 1887); another dealing with ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” (28 March 
1888); and a critical essay upon Mr. Edmund Gosse’s poetry, 
which is dated 29 Oct. 1890,: Besides these there are papers upon 
English literature,-upon the Annals of the Stage, upon three si- 
multaneous editions of Wordsworth, upon Ferdinand Fabre, and 
upon the ‘‘Contes” of M. Augustin Filon. All lovers of good 
literature will rejoice that these finished studies in little have been 
preserved ‘from ‘‘ the tooth of time, and ’rasure of oblivion,’’ and 
the. bibliographer will have yet another rare volume to search for. 
That its rarity will be enhanced is unquestionable; for those who 





- have acquired it are not likely to part with such a desirable posses- 


sion. 
Mr. Hall Caine—veov rz 2nrajv—has inaugurated a fresh 
form of entertainment. He has written a short story, exclusively 


for purposes of recitation, and will deliver it himself from the pub- 
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Here is-an admirable variation upon the hackneyed 


lic stage. : ; : 
Jecture, and one: for which Mr. Hall Caine is peculiarly equipped. 
I see that some contradictory spirit has written to Zhe Lazly 


Chronicle, impugning the originality of the venture. Probably he 
is right. Nothing is new, and Mr. Hall Caine may have had 
predecessors in the art. But that he-wiil be original in his methods, 
who can doubt? Mr. Caine is an excellent raconteur ; indeed, 
he has a bit of the dramatic artist ‘in his composition, and loses 
himself in narrative with real vigor and imensity. His new enter- 
tainment is safe to be a great success. ‘The little story is priated 
in paper-covers, but is priced at a pound—probably to prevent its 
circulation. Mr. Caine is quite wise in keeping the text of his 
oratory to. himself. Much ot the interest and grip of the perform- 
ance must necessarily depend upon its unfamiliarity. 

To-morrow there are to be motor-cars in the streets of London, 
and pat to the moment—like the chorus of an old comedy,—conxs 
a book dealing with the history and evolution uf the petroleum 
omnibus. ,‘‘ Carriages Without Horses Shall Go” is the taborious 
title, borrowed—is it not?—from Mother Shipton’s prophecy; 
but the book willbe better than its title. The author is Mr. A. R. 
Sennett, who undertook the entire management of the Horseless 
Carriage Exhibition at the Crystal Palace—a man of wit and of 
invention. His vast volume will be filled with the most entertain- 
ing pictures, from which it will be apparent that fuliy a century of 
resource has gone to the making of to-morrow’s road-cars, Sume 
of the designs are delightfully humorous, and the letter-press will 
be found lively and informative, The book is to be issued in En- 
gland by Messrs. Whittaker, 

Is the public tired of introductions ?-—written introductions, that 
is, to reprinted classics. Truly, of late the thing has been somewhat 
overdone; for who desires some fifty pages of epigram before attack- 
ing his Herrick or his Spenser ? At any rate, Messrs. Dent are about 
to try the experiment, and theif forthcoming series of Temple Clas- 
sics will be innocent of prelace or ‘‘ appreciation.” There is to 
be a ** glossarial index,”’ possibly some biographical notes will be 
added; but the general editorial work will be as much confined 
as may be, Probably the publishers are wise, for their Temple 
Shakespeare, which is reasonably unfettered, is about the most 
salable commodity in the book-market. It is understood to bring 
in a profit of some 1500/. a year—which is truly refreshing news 
for the bookman. Mr. Gollancz, the editor of the Shakespeare, and 
a ‘‘right good editor too,” is to undertake the Temple Classics as 
we l, . 

The new Academy arouses considerable interest. It will prob- 

ably be found to be a very different organ from the placid but re- 
spectable- periodical conducted so carefully by Mr. J. S, Cotton, 
Mr. Lewis Hind, who has succeeded to the chair, is understood to 
have revolutionary theories, and to have surrounded himse.f by a 
body of militant and energetic critics. Well, we shall.see; much 
of the same thing we have heard before. One excellent scheme, 
however, will commend itself to all, Mr. Hind proposes to repro- 
duce, week by week, the portraits of literary celebrities in the 
National Portrait Gallery. These, if satisfactorily printed, shou!d 
alone be enough to commend Zhe Academy to the public, 


LONDON, 13 Nov. 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH, 


ir. Mosher Strikes Back 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Andrew Lang will not confine himself 
to facts, Had he done so in his latest screed,-printed in yours of 
the 7th inst., he would have known that my reprint of his ‘‘ Bal- 
lads and Lyrics of Old France” contained the following note: 
‘From time to time portions of this volume have been. reprinted 
by.Mr. Lang: as a whole it remains z#/rouvad/e.” Andin my new 
list of books the attention of book buyers is again called to the fact 
that ‘‘ great care has been taken to give the text in its original in- 
tegrity. * * * Portions of the ‘ Ballads and Lyrics’ from time to 
time have found a way into various later volumes by Mr. Lang, but 
in some instances the verses have been recast, new titles substituted, 
and at least a score, of poems exist only in the editio princeps."’ 
When I add that one of my principal aims is to reprint books no 
longer procurable except in first editions which have become hope- 

‘lessly high priced, or of volumes that have never received the typo- 
' gtaphical care their merits demand, it would seem I had made my 
‘position tolerably clear. 


In Mr. Lang’s desire to ‘‘get even” with a man whose only, 


offense is to have faithfully reprinted an inaccessible book, he be- 
littles his earlier Muse most unmercifully. The statement that his 
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verse has never ‘‘ exactly been purchased with enthusiasm in Amer- 


ica or elsewhere” is sad if true; but is it true? Reference to 
‘* American Book Prices Current’”’ for 1896, shows the entries under 
‘* Lang’ to extend over four pages, a length of space and of popu- 
lar regard double that accorded the Bible! Moreover, is it not 
an unkind fling to say that ‘* persons with more money than brains 
began to pay large fancy prices for the book” (‘‘ Ballads and Lyrics 
of Old France’’)? Consider, dear sir, the havoc wrought in his 
feelings who at the Foote sale last year, gave forty dollars for-a 
single copy of this work, and that in simple ‘‘ cloth, uncut.” To 
such an one—‘‘ with more money,” but why repeat such cruel 
words?—it must be a sorry jest to know of the: ‘' kind relative” 
whose ‘‘ spirited purchases” drove up the price till it reached this 
‘*top notch.” One feels impelled to ask if this same good soul was 
responsible for the like booming of ‘‘ Aucassin and Nicolete.” If 
such things be, a long farewell to happy collectorship! 

, But Mr, Lang's greatest grief is over the ‘‘ hesitating purchaser ”’ 
who, misled by the ‘‘ ingenious Mr. Mosher,” may be *‘ buncoed ” 
into buying this reprint consisting of ‘‘ a few trifles which even the 
author thinks worthless.” Let us see what this means when reduced 
to figures. The original ‘‘ Ballads and Lyrics has seventy-five 
poems; out of this total, twenty-seven poems, so far as I-can dis- 
cover, have never been reprinted in any later volumes by Mr. Lang. 
To get at what he Aas reprinted, an ‘‘ intending purchaser "’ must 
buy the ‘Grass of Parnassus,” ‘‘ Ballads and Verses Vain" and 
‘*Ban and Atriere-Ban.” And he would not then possess what 
admirers of Mr. Lang, here and abroad, have most desired, and 
which my ‘Old World”’ reprint alone supplies—a faithful reprint 
of the original ‘‘ Ballads and Lyrics of Old France.” That this is 
already appreciated I know. 

Mr. Lang should rub up his bibliographical accoutrements; as for 
his ill-temper, why not-reform it altogether? 
: THOMAS B. MOSHER. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, If Nov, 1896. At 


The Drama pie 
Richard Mansfield at the Garden Theatre . 

MR. RICHARD~MANSFIELD is a most disappointing performer. 
In everything that he undertakes, he may be. depe: ded upon to do 
some work of much excellence and artistic value, but the general 
effect is almost. always spoiled by his provoking adherence to the 
mannerisms wt ich have. disfigured lis style from the first, and 
which now threaten to become chronic in an exaggerated form. 
There was a large‘and intelligent audience at the Garden. Theatre 
on Monday night, when he appeared in ‘: Richard Il1’*—which he 
has not played here for seven years,-—and the disposition to ap- 
plaud and encourage him was man fested in many ways, but it was 





. not until almost.the end of the representation that bis friends had 


any opportunity of showing their good will. Perhaps it is owing 
t> a pra seworthy fear of exaggeration that he has gone to the op- 
posite extreme and now secks, apparently, toconvey an idea of cold, 
remorseless and inexorable resolution by repressing almcst all out- 
ward signs of feeling. He uttereti the fameus opening soli'oquy 
in a low and hurried monotone, with scarcely a hint of the envy, 
hate and malignity with which they are charged; his murder of 
Henty was without haste or passion, while there was more of quiet 
amuse nent than of ferocity or scorn in his comments on the ‘‘as- 
piring blood of Lancaster.””; and in’ his. wooing of the widowed 
Anne, he acted as if it were scarcely worth his while to pretend to 
be in earnest. Playgoers who remember the infernal and intel- 
lectual energy, the constant play of varying emotion, displayed by 
Edwin Booth in the past, and that, too, withcut the slightest sus- 
picion of rant, will nut be contented with so tame a renderirg. 

The facial expression of. Mr. Mansfield, it may be admitted 
freely, is often extremely'eloquent and striking, but this virtue, 
great as it is, does not compensate for a dull, halting and often 
inaudible delivery, excessive ‘deliberation in pose, abrupt and 
spasmodic gesture and a lack of the true dramatic fire. The sav- 
age cynicism is about.the only attribute of the cheracter, in the 
earlier scenes, to which Mr. Mansfie'd gives due prominence. This 
he does well, but it is not difficult to do. Later on, in the scene 
with the Lord Mayor, he is more successful, but it is not until he 
is called upon to show the terrors of a guilty ecnscience, in the tent 
scene, that he revea's the latent power that isin him, If the rest 
of his performance were up to this level, or anywhere near it, there 
would be a different story to tell. 

Tkere is one actor in the company, at least, who knows how to 
read blank verse and to give animation ta a scene, and he is the 
veteran William Re¢mund, whose old fashions are a gcod deal 
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better, in Shakespeare at all events, than some of the new ones. 
Mention should also be made of a noteworthy performance of the 
Prince of Wales, by a young girl called Alice Pierce, who 
exhibits real intelligence and feeling, not the mere mimicry of 
childhood. 





‘¢ The Courtship of Leonie’’ 

THERE 1S abundant internal evidence in this play, which was 
produced at the Lyceum Theatre on Tuesday evening, for the open- 
ing of the regular season, that the author, Mr. Henry V. Esmond, 
is a very young man, There is also cause to believe that he is a 
clever one, and that he only needs experience and practice to be 
able to turn out good work. It must be admitted that his choice 
of a story in the present instance is a little unfortunate, and that 
his manner of telling it is crude, sometimes almost to the point of 
absurdity, but it is clear, on the other hand, that he has a sense of 
dramatic situation, a capacity for character drawing and a vein of 

- humor which ought to be of service to him hereafter, His story, 
although compounded of common materials, is not constructed 
upon common lines. His heroine is -a good, but passionate and 
rather weak, woman who, contracting a hasty marriage, discovers 
that she has been deceived by a scoundrel, and is mistress, not 
wife. Upon this revelation she seizes a convenient revolver and, 
in a frenzy, shoots her betrayer. The latter, repenting in his dying 
moments, declares in writing that his death is the result of acci- 
dent, but she, in her remorse, appends a confession of her own 
guilt. This document, the shooting occurring in Italy, is sent to 
England to be delivered to the dead man’s son on his coming of 
age, ten years later. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more preposterous dramatic 
scheme. The explanation of it is that Mr. Esmond, working back- 
wards, could devise no other way of accounting for the situation at 
which he was aiming for his principal act. At the expiration of the 
ten years, Leonie, rich and respected, learns that her seducer’s son 
is the affianced bridegroom of her sister, and that the fatal docu- 
ment is in the hands of her own lover, the lawyer to whom it was 
originally sent. Rather than impeach his professional honor—the 
situation is too intricate for brief analysis, she confesses the whole 
truth, and in so doing secures her own happiness and that of every- 
body else concerned. The improbabilities of the tale are obvious, 
and are made especially conspicuous in their theatrical representa- 
tion; but they lead up to stage situations which, in themselves, are 
undoubtedly ingenious and strong. Unfortunately, none of these 
occur before the third act, and up to this point the play fell very 
flat on Tuesday evening. The later developments were followed 
with close interest, 

It is in the character sketches and the dialogue, however, that 
the real merit of the piece consists. The different personages are 
drawn with consistency, truth and humor, A decadent youth, 
played cleverly by Joseph Wheelock, Jr., made a decided hit, and 
there are capital parts for Katharine Florence and Elizabeth Tyree. 
The contrasting characters of the two lovers, the one representing 
expediency and the other duty, are also very well drawn. Of the 
acting, the most ‘interesting feature was the performance of the 
heroine by Miss Mary Mannering, a new actress from England, 
who is of charming presence, and presents uncommon powers of 
emotional expression, although her style is rough and unfinished. 
Mr. Earnest Hastings and Mr. Hackett, as her rival suitors, ac- 
quitted themselves well, and the minor members of the cast were 
perfectly’capable. The scenery was uncommonly good, and the 
entire production marked with the,care characteristic of the Lyceum 
management. 

The next new piece at this theatre will be ‘‘ The First Gentleman 
of Europe,”’ by Frances Hodgson Burnett and George Fleming, 





Daly’s Theatre 

As DALyY’s THEATRE is now the only permanent home in New 
York City of the higher forms of the drama, it should be recorded 
that the regulat season was opened there on Monday evening, 
with a revival of ‘*As you Like [t.” Of the performance itself 
there is little or nothing new to be said. The Rosalind of Miss 
Rehan, although deficient in the higher poetic qualities, is a bright 
and attractive piece of womanhood that has long been popular. 
Mr, Charles Richman, the new Orlando, is not equal to some of 
his. predecessors, but plays the part intelligently, and has the ad- 
vantages of youth and good looks. Mr, Varrey, of course, is a 
perfectly competent representative. of Adam. The part of Touch- 
stone, rich in memories, is now entrusted to Herbert Gresham, who 
acquits himse!f fairly well of a difficult task. Mr. George Clarke 
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is again the Jacques. The representation, as a whole, was re. 
ceived with evident pleasure, and the occasion was made mem- 
orable by the distribution of a handsomely illustrated and wel} 
written memoir of Mr, Daly’s long and honorable management. 





Education 


THE ‘‘ Trinummus” of Plautus was successfully given in English 
by a Latin division of the sophomore class in Amherst College in 
the Physical Laboratory, on Nov. 20, The lecture-room made a 
fair reproduction (in little) of a Roman amphitheatre, the stage 
was arranged with pretty close attention to the Roman model, the 
costuming was excellent, and the young men acted their parts with 
decided spirit, reflecting credit on their own work and on that of 
their teacher, Prof. Wm. L. Cowles. 


Notwithstanding the protest of the Board of Regents, the Legis- 
lature has taken three of the rooms of the State Library in the Cap- 
itol at Albany, for the use of the Senate Finance Committee and 
the Assembly Committee on Ways and Méans. 

On Nov. 11, the city of Newton, Mass., celebrated the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of the work of the 
Rev. John Eliot in civilizing and Christianizing the Indians of New 
England. Eliot preached his first sermon on 28 Oct. 1646, at 
Nonantum, in the wigwam of Waban, an Indian chief. Dr, Ells- 
worth Eliot, a descendant of the apostle, was present, and made 
a few remarks, and upon the platform were two of Eliot’s chairs, 





Notes 


NOV. 26 being a national holiday, this number of The Critic is 
one day late. 

—-THE publication of the first of the supplementary series of 
seven volumes, which is to complete the Edinburgh edition of the 
works of the late R. L. Stevenson, has been postponed from Nov. 
15, the date originally promi:ed, 10 Dec. 15. It will consist, says 
The Atheneum, almost entirely of matter which has either not 
Been printed before, or not hitherto collected from the sources 
where it originally appeared, and which it is not proposed to pre- 
sent to the reading public in any other form. Its longest section, 
‘* Juvenilia,” “will include the rare historical pamphlet on the Pent- 
land Rising, written and printed at Edinburgh in the author's six- 
teenth year; the equally rare ‘* Letter to the Clergy of the Church 
of Scotland,” printed as a pamphlet in 1875; the paper contributed 
in 1871 to the short-lived Edinburgh University Magazine ; a 
series of ‘*Sketches” of the same date from MSS. hitherto un- 
published; and a number of ‘* Essays of the Road,” belonging to 
the years 1870-6, partly collected from The Portfolio and other 
periodicals, and partly from MSS. hitherto unprinted. Another 
section will consist of fragmentary essays and reminiscences which 
the writer had begun to prepare for Scrzbnmer's Magazine in the 
last year of his life at Vailima; and yet another of some chapters 
from an unfinished ethical treatise called ‘‘ Lay Morals,” drafted 
in 1879, and the collection of prayers composed, towards the close 
of his life, for family use. 

—We have just received from the Burro xs Bros. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, the first volume of the monumental ‘‘ Travels and Explora- 
tions of the Jesuit Missionaries in New France, 1610-1791,” under 
the editorial direction of Mr. Reuben Gold T hwaites, Secretary of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. . We shall give at an 
early date an exhaustive review of this first volume of ore of the 
most important historical publications ever undertaken in this 
country, merely calling the attention of students and historians to 
its appearance at the present moment. 


—Among Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.'s additional announce- 
ments are ‘‘ Prehistoric Man and Beast,” by the Rev. H. N. 
Hutchinson, with ten illustrations; ‘* The Struggle of the Nations: 
Egypt, Syria, and Assyria,” by Prof. G, Maspero, illustrated, and 
uniform with ‘‘ The Dawn of Civilization”; ‘“New Jersey,” by 


. Frank R. Stockton, and ‘‘ Georgia,”” by Joel Chandler Harris, two 


illustrated volumes in a new series entitled Stories from American 
History ; ‘‘Some Masters of Lithography,” by Atherton Curtis, 
with 22 photogravures; ‘‘ The Aurora Borealis,’’ by Alfred Angot, 
illustrated, a new volume in the International Scientific Series; 
‘The Story of Extinct Civilizations in the East,” by Robert E. 
Anderson, a new volume in the Library of Useful Stories; ‘+ An- 


‘cient Greek Literature,” by Prof. Gilbert G. A. Murray of the Uni- 


versity of Glasgow, the first volume ina new series entitled Literature 
of the World, edited by Edmund Gosse; and in fiction, ‘* With 
Fortune Made,'’ by Victor Cherbuliez; ‘Fellow Travellers.” by 
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Graham Travers; and ‘‘ The Career of Candida,” by George 
Paston. , 

—Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co, announce ‘‘ Mistress Spitfire,” 
aromance of the days of Cromwell, by J. S. Fletcher, author of 
‘When Charles the First was King”; and ‘‘On the Red Stair- 
case,” a tale of the court of Peter the Great, by M. Imlay Taylor. 

—Under the editorship of Maud Wilder Goodwin, Alice Car- 
fington Royce and Ruth Putnam, and in the interest of the New 
York History Club, there will be published in this city during the 
coming year the Half Moon Series of Papers on Historic New 
York, Among the subjects of these pamphlets will be ‘‘ The 
Stadt Huys of New Amsterdam,” by Alice Morse Earle; ‘* The 
Fourteen Miles Round,” by Alfred Bishop Mason and Mary Mur- 
doch Mason; ‘‘ Wall Street,”” by Oswald Garrison Villard; ‘* An- 
neke Jans’ Farm,” by Ruth Putnam; ‘‘ The Bowery,” by Edward 
Ringwood Hewitt and Mary Ashley Hewitt; ‘‘ King’s College,” 
by John B. Pine; ‘‘Old Wells and Watercourses,” by George E. 
Waring, Jr.; ‘* Governor's Island,” by Blanche Wilder Bellamy ; 
“Defenses of Old New York,” by F. D. Grant; ‘‘Old Green- 
wich,” by Elizabeth Bisland; and ‘‘ Tammany Hall,” by Talcott 
Williams. The enterprise is strictly educational, the aim being 
to do for this city what the Old South Leaflets have accomplished 
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for Boston, though on different lines. The pamphlets will be is- 
sued monthly, at five cents per copy. Subscriptions (fifty cents 
per year).may be sent to Brentano's, 31 Union Square, where 
single numbers will be on sale. 


—‘‘ The Book of the Hills: New Poems and Ballads," by O. C, 
Auringer, will be published by Messrs. Henry Stowell & Son, Troy, 
N. Y., on Nov. 30. 

—Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, U. S. N., was placed on the retired 
list on Nov. 47, at his own request, after forty years’ active service, 
in accordance with law. He would have been promoted to the 
rank of Commodore in a few months, and could then have retired 
with increased pay. He will devote himself entirely to historical 
work in the future, and is engaged on a history of Nelson, 

—Mr. Stimson’s ‘‘ King Noanett” is said to have reached a sale of 
11,000 copies, and to be still selling. Its publishers, Messrs. Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co., are preparing an edition limited to 100 copies, 
to be sold at $100 per copy, and rumor has it that Mr. John Lane 
has ordered twenty-five of these for England. There will be-more 
illustrations in this edition than in the regular one, and the pub- 
lishers will do all in their power to make it worth the price. An 
edition of this sort of a novel that is only a few weeks old is indeed 
a compliment. 











Tiffany & Co. 


Handsome Gold Watches 
for Young Ladies. 


An entirely new line of 
small watches, suitable for 
young ladies, at the follow- 
ing attractive prices: 


In plain 18 karat gold open-face $95 
cases, - - -.5© = «= «= « - 


In enameled gold cases with enam- 
— oe ee 


In enameled gold cases, set with 
demeate - eee a. 6 ies - $70 


$75, and upward. 
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INTERESTING BOOKS. 





NOW COMPLETE. 


The Royal Natural History. 


Edited by Professor Richard Lydekker, B.A,, F R.8., 
F.G 8, F.Z.8., etc., assisted by the leading 
scientists of the Seg. The preface is by P. L. 
Sclater, M.A., Ph.D., F R.S., Secretary of the 
Zodlogical Society of London. Profusely illus- 
trated, and with 72 page colored plates. 6 vols. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, $27. erset, Dit- 
to, half-morocco, gilt tops, . Ditto, in 
twelve sections (making thin vols. for ready 
reference), cloth, $30.00 per set net. 

*,* Now obtainable in volume form, or in parts for 
binding. Send for descriptive prospectus, 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE *“*PUBLIC MEN OF 
TO-DAY” SERIES. 


Pope Leo XIII. 


By Justin MoCaRrTuHy, author of ‘History of Our 
Own Times,” etc. With an interesting portrait, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Written in Mr. McCarthy's easy and graceful 
style, this volume reviews the pope ard the Roman 
Catholic Episcopacy from a distinctly modern point 
of view. 


FOR THE REFERENCE LIBRARY, CLERGYMEN, 
LAWYERS, LITERARY WORKERS, ETC. 


Wood’s Dictionary of Quotations. 


From Ancient and Modern’ English and Foreign 
Sources. 30,000 references alphabetically ar- 
ranged, and with an exhaustive subject index. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, $2.50; half calf, gilt top, $4.50. 

“ Puts the reader at once on the track of the best 
thoughts of thinking men of all ages on a given 
topic.”—The Boston Herald, 

“Especially comprehensive. . . . Deserves to 
rank very high in the class to which it belongs.” — 

Review rf 


ALISON M’LEAN'S SHORT STORIES. 
In 12mo, cloth, each $1.25. 


Quiet Stories from an Old Woman’s 
Garden. $1.25. 
Paul Heriot’s Pictures. $1.25. 


“Bach story brings with it a breath of homely, 
peaceful things, like the faint, sweet perfume dis- 
pee in garden rows at twilight.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“Artistic, refined, gentle—altogether delightful. 
. . Amost fitting gift.”—Boston Advertiser, 


. TheSSpirit of Cookery. 


~~ 

A po pular treatise on the history, science, practice 

and ethical and medical import of culinary art. 

With a diction of culinary terms. By J. L. 

W. Tuupicuom, M.D., F.R.C.P.,London. In one 
volume. 12mo, cloth, 728 pages, $2.25. 

“It is not a collection of recip - . « Itisan 

educative book of the highest order in culinary art. 

. . + From an intellectual point of view there is 

much to interest and profit the reader.”— The Inde- 








The Legends of King Arthur and 


His Knights. 


A simple prose rendering cf the Arthurian legends, 
compiled and arranged into a consecutive story 
by JamEs T, KNOWLES. Highth edition. Square 
crown 8vo, art linen, $1.50. 

PO reg inn to appeal to all ages.”— Public Opin- 


‘With all the later attempts to do the same task, 
Mr. Knowles’s book retains its value as a modern- 
ization of Malory in simple language, that keeps the 
flavor of the original.”—Literary World, Boston. 


Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls 


of England and Wales. 

Their legendary lore and popular history. By JOHN 
TIMBSs and ALEXANDER GUNN. Embellithed with 
twelve full-page, most interesting photograv- 
ures from the newest and best views of the sub- 

ect procurable. Choicely printed on laid paper, 
vols., large crown 8vo, gilt tops, $7.50. 

TWO INTERESTING BOOKS ON OLD LONDON. 

The Romance of London. 

Edited by JoHN Tims, F.8.A , author of ‘A Century 
of Anecdote.” The first series consists of Hie- 
torte Sketches, and contains chapters on Old 
London Bridge and ite associations—Crosb: 
Place—Charing Oross—The Tower—Cromwe 
—Colonel Blood—Remarkable Duels—N 6 
Highwaymen—Ancient Punishments—Execu- 
tions—Fleet Marriages—Anecdotes 0 the 
Georges—Supernatural Stories and Apparitions, 
etc, 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 
Supernatural Stories. 

Sights and Shows—Strange Adventures and Re- 
markable Persons—Ghost Stories—Ci et m8 
tions and #estivities—Bartholomew Fair—Bank- 
ing and Lotteries—Eccentricities, etc., etc., uni- 
form with the above 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

INVALUABLE TO ALL WHIST LEARNERS. 
A New and Revised Edition of 


N 
Whist, or Bumblepuppy. 
By “ PeMBRIDGE.” 12mo, gilt edges, $1.00. 

“The best player in the world may gain from his 
observations, and a mediocre player can scarcely 
find a better counsellor. "— Review, 

*.* One of the best books on the best of games 
ever published, written under the guise of a series 
of letters addressed to ch 

By the Veteran English Player. 
Chess Novelties 


And thetr latest developments, with comparisons of 
chess openings of the past century and the 

ent not dealt with in existing works. x Ez. 
nD. Withd ms. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

*,* The author has written this work in pursu- 
ance of his well-known methods of play, which, 
while not always successful, or according to es- 
tablishd rules, are g and brilliant. 


A New Story of Adventure, 
The Orchid. Seekers. 
A Story of Adventure in Borneo. Beg. oven 


RUSSAN and FREDERICK 
full-page illustrations. ware crown §8yo, 


cloth, stamped in goid and $1.75 
** Thrilling y told. yet in ite essentials a tale of 
real life and experience. 





o*%s Our Complete Catalogue for 1896-97, now ready, will be mailed free on application. 
Of all booksellers, or postpatd on receipt of price. 


F. WARNE & CO., 3 Cooper Union, NEW YORK. 











—The smoker held by the Booksellers’ League on Nov. 20 was 
one of the best yet given by that body. Besides Mr. Growoll’s 
lecture on the book salesman and his relations to the buyer, and 
the objective book-title contest, in which Mr. Henry J. Hynes of 
James Pott & Co. won the first, Mr. L. F. Gantert of Scribner’s 
the second, and Mr. W. Appell of Brentano’s, the third prize, there 
were recitations andsongs. At the meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers, President J. N. Wing outlined a practical method of pre- 
paring and publishing a catalogue of every known book-,published 
in this country and England. A committee was appointed to con- 
sider this most important matter. It will report at the January 
meeting. 

—The Christmas Book Buyer comes out in a brand-new cover 
of holly branches, berries and all, and is very effective. It con- 
tains articles by W. C. Brownell, W. M. Sloane, Russell Sturgis, 
Robert Bridges, Frank R. Stockton, Will H. Low, H. W. Mabie 
and Noah Brooks, and is packed full of illustrations from holiday 
books, Its frontispiece is a photogravure of du Maurier’s house in 
Hampstead, where he wrote ‘‘ Trilby’’ and began ‘‘ The Martian.” 


—Among the contributors to Zhe Youth's Companion during 
the coming year, the seventy-fifth of its existence, will be the At- 
torney-General of the United States, the Postmaster-General, the 
Secretary of the Navy, Speaker Reed, Andrew Carnegie, Ian 
Maclaren, Rudyard Kipling, Hall Caine, Charles Dudley Warner, 
F. R. Stockton, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, 
Madame Lillian Nordica, Dean Farrar, Andrew Lang, I. Zangwill, 
G. W. Smalley, Theodore Roosevelt, Col. George E. Waring, 
Carl Schurz, Henry Cabot Lodge, Admiral Markham, Admiral Up- 
shur, Lieutenant Peary, Dr. Austin Flint, Sir Robert Ball, Sir 
William H. Flower, Sir Reginald Palgrave, the Marquis of Lorne, 
Lady Jeune, Lady Vernon Harcourt, Max O’Rell, Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott and Clark 
Russell. The list speaks for itself; comment is certainly superfluous. 


—The Christmas Bookman is a fine number, brave in a new 
cover designed by Louis J. Rhead, It has a great many interest- 
ing illustrations and an article upon Mrs. James T. Fields that is 
well worth reading. In fact, the whole number is most readable 
from cover to cover. 


—Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. will begin with the new year the 
publication of an American edition of The Expositor, the well- 
known theological monthly edited, in England, by Dr. W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, The new volume will contain a series of articles 
by the Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren), and contributions by 
American scholars may in future be expected. 
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—We are giad to hear that Miss Cornelia Atwood Pratt’s ‘‘A 
Book of Martyrs” is attracting an unusual amount of attention. In 
acknowledging the receipt of acopy of the book, Miss Mary E. Wil- 
kins wrote :—*‘‘ You were quite right in thinking that these: stories 
would interest me, and I am exceedingly obliged te you for bring- 
ing them to my notice, They are altogether exceptional in sub- 
ject and style. Iam greatly charmed with them. I have read 
them all and shall read them over. They are so innocently and 
quietly subtle that one does not exhaust the interest at the first 
reading. They show a marvellous insight.” 

—Du Maurier’s estate, while larger than that of any other Punch 
artist, amounts to less than was expected, being about $250,000, 
It represents mostly the success of ‘‘ Trilby” and the advance 
payments for ‘‘ The Martian.” Du Maurier’s favorite jest during 
the closing years of his life was that he was ‘‘ bored and paralyzed 
with prosperity.” 

—Messrs. Ruben & Andrews inaugurated their series of Metro- 
politan Opera Musicales in the new hall of the Hotel Waldorf on 
Tuesday afternoon with great success. The principal soloists were 
Mme. Eames and M. Plancon. Mme. Eames was in excellent voice 
and sang beautifully. M. Plangon had a cold, but, notwithstanding, 
sang most agreeably, and with that finish for which his singing is 
always remarkable. The second performance in the series will be 
given on Tuesday afternoon next, when Mantelli and Messrs. Cre- 
monini and Ancona and others will be heard. These musicales 
seem to fill a ‘‘ long-felt want,” if one is to judge by the audience 
at the first one. : 

—The death is announced of Signor Italo Campanini, the most 
popular tenor who ever sang in this country, and the only tenor 
who ever saved an opera season. It is nothing for a prima-donna 
to make a season successful; that is what is expected of her; but 
it is not often that a tenor can accomplish such a feat. But this 
Signor Campanini did not many years ago at the Academy of 
Music. He had to our mind an almost perfect voice and a beauti- 
ful style, and he is the last of the great Italian tenors. Notwith- 
standing that he was an Italian, and sang in Italian style, there 
was no finer Lohengrin ever seen on the stage than his; not only 
did he sing the part, but he looked it to perfection. 


—Mr. Harry Furniss's illustrated lectures at Chickering Hall 
have proved an attraction to large audiences. “Since Thomas Nast 
gave illustrated lectures, we have had no entertainments of this 
sort, perhaps, because of there being no one to give them. It 
takes a peculiar touch to draw in public effectively, and Mr. Furniss 
seems to have it, 
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SEND 10 CENTS FOR THE 


CHRISTMAS BOOK BUYER. 


IT IS THE HANDSOMEST AND MOST RICHLY ILLUS- 
TRATED PERIODICAL OF ITS KIND ISSUED. 
It consists of 224 pages with a handsome new cover in four colors. It contains a 
beautiful photogravure frontispiece picture of the home of Du Maurier from a drawing 
made especially for the Book Buyer by Orson Lowell ; and special articles reviewing the 


é 
holiday books by Frank R. Stockton, W. C. Brownell, William M. Sloane, Russell ©| and harmless: stimulant, giving 
Sturgis, Hamilton W. Mabie, John C. Van Dyke, Rchert Rridges, Noah Brooks, and } 


IT ALSO CONTAINS NEARLY 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 


by Daniel Vierge, Howard Pyle, Gegrges de Monbard, C. D. Gibson, Allan B. Doggett, 
E. H. Garrett, Oliver Herford, Alfred Parsons, R. F. Zogbaum, A. B. Wenzell, C. S. 
Reinhart, W. T. Smedley, Frederic Remington, Margaret Armstrong, and other eminent 
artists. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 


renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system, 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. says: 
‘¢T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, Re Ie 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists 
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Houston, D. F. A Study of Nullification in South Carolina, B 25. 
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Austrated Catalogue Free by Matl.| 
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**ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC’’ 
A volume of eo papers by John 
Burroughs, E. tedman, Walt Whit- 
man, Dr. Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stod- 
dard, Julia Ward Howe, Edmund Gosse, 
F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr. Henry 
W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and James 
Herbert Morse. 
A. Mont. —"Th " 
say ec 
for grace and best modern eritine and essayiets.” 
ramo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 





** AUTHORS AT HOME” 
Personal and critical sketches of well- 
known American writers—Holmes, Low- 
ell, Whittier, Stedman, Stoddard, Mark 
Twain, ‘‘Uncle Remus,” Mrs. Stowe, 
Aldrich, Howells, etc, (Reprinted from 
The Critic.) 


nde ne st tee volume * * * is 
worthy of the highest praise.” —/Journal of Com- 
merce. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
Large-paper edition of 100 copies, $5. 
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An illustrated pamphlet, with rubri- 
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The Illustrated 
English Library. 


Printed on antique cream-laid paper, with 
numerous original illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, each $1,00. 


NOW RHADY: 


No. II, Jane Eyre. By Cuaxtorre Bronte. 
Illustrated by F, H. Townsenp. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


No. I. The History of Henry Esmond. 
By W. M. Tuaoxeray, Illustrated by 
Curis. HAMMOND. 


No. Il. Hypatia. By Cuartzs Kinasrey. 
Illustrated by Lanogtor Sprzp. 
‘«Exquisitely printed.”—Black and White. 
‘*In the most perfect taste."— Birmingham 

Post. 


The Knowledge of Life. 


Being a contribution to the study of Relig- 
fons. By H.J. Hararp. 8vo, $1.75. 


The Strike 


And Other Poems. By Groraz Bznson 
Hewerson. 12mo, $1.25 


Echoes from the Mountain. 
Poems. By 0. E.D.Puerprs. 12mo, $1.00. 


A Bank of Violets. 


Verses by Fanny Runyetis Poo.rg. 
with cover design, $1.00. 


‘* In clearness of expression, in delicacy of 
touch, in rhythmic grace, it is an attractive 
volume.” —Journal of Hducation. 


The Second Madame. 


A Memoir of Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchesse 
d@Orleans. By M. Louise MoLaveutuin, 
author of ‘‘China Painting,” ‘‘Potte 
Decoration,” etc. With illustrated head- 
pieces. 16mo, $1.25. 


‘* A monograph devoted to one of the most 
interesting personalities of the French Court 
in the later years of Louis XIV. .. . 
Well put together and exceedingly interest- 
ing.” —Oongregationalist, 


Christmas number of ** Notes of New Booke,” 
erly bulletin, sent on pA srernda ~ + oe 


16mo, 





The Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE. ontains 255,000 Volumes. 
: ches: Fifth Ave. and 120 Broadway. 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 


AN EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS BY 
C. D. GIBSON. 


DECEMBER 9th TO DECEMBER 19th. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
20 East 16th Street, N, Y. 








THE DRAMA 
DALY'S THEATRE Broad a 
very Night at 8:15. Matinees Wednesday nya hae ayy 
Japanese Mysical Comedy 


THE CEISHA. 
Patronize American industries 
—Wwear KNOX HATS. 

















THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 


NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS, 1896-97. 


Three New Books by WM. M. THAYE. 
“Log Cabin White House,” * 
and Ite Achievers,” etc, 
Around the Hearth-Stone, A book for the 
home. ‘8vo, extra cloth, $1.50. 
Men Who Win ; or, Maxixe Toisas Happen. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Women Who Win.” 8vo, 
extra cloth, $1.25. 


Women Who Win; or, Maxine Tunas 
Happen. Uniform with ‘‘ Men Who Win.” 
8vo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The Young Pioneers; or, With La Satie 
on THE Mississipri. By E. Everetr Green. 
With six illustration. Cloth extra, gilt 
top, $1.75. 
Fireside Sketches of Swedish Life. 
Mrs. Woops Baker. Illustrated. 
cloth, 50 cents. 


The Sign of the Red Cross, By E. Evererr 
Green. A Taleof Old London. With six 
full-page illustrations by W. 8. Stacey. 
8vo, extra cloth, $1.25, 

King Matthias and the Beggar-Boy. By 
Seviva Gayz. Adapted from the Hunga- 
tian of Baron Nicholas Josika. With illus- 
trations. 8vo, extra cloth, 50 cents. 

The Hermit Princes. By Exzanor Strrep- 
pmr. A Tale of Adventure in Japan. 
With illustrations, 8vo, extra cloth, $1.00. 

Captain Cook’s Voyages Around the World. 

ith a memoir by M. B. Syner, and nu- 
merous illustrations, .4 new edition. 8vo, 
cloth, beveled boards, $2,00. 

Frank’s First Term. By Harorp Avery. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 60 cents. 

Jack and His Brothers, By Mrs. Austin 
Dozsson, With original music and numer- 
ous illustrations. ‘‘ Dedicated to Every- 
body under Four,” 8vo, extra cloth, 60 
cents. 

Dominique’s Vengeance, A Story of France 
and Florida. By E. Everrerr Green. 8vo, 
eloth extra, illustrated, $1,25. 

Baffling the Blockade. By J. MacDonatp 
Oxigy. 8vo, cloth extra, with six illustra- 
tions, $1.25. 

Cevely Sahib. A Story of Khyber Pass. 
By Herpert Hayens, author of “ Under 
the LoneStar.” Cloth extra, gilt top, $1.75. 

Squib and His Friends. A Story for Chil- 
dren, Cloth extra, $1.00. 

Leaves From a Middy’s Log. An Exciting 
Story of the Pursuit of the Cuban Rebels. 
By Arruur Lez Kyicur. With illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Margery’s Quest. A Story of Life in the 
Slums of London. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
Under the Lone Star. A Story of Revolu- 
tion in Nicaragua. By Herpert Hayens. 
With six full-page illustrations by W. 8. 
Stacey. 8vo, extra cloth, $2.00. 
A New Book of Family Prayers. 

Prayers for Thirteen Weeks. By Rev. J. 
R. Mirrer, D. D., author of ‘‘Come: Ye 
Apart,” etc. 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 

A Lost Army. A Tale of the Russians in 
Central Asia. By Frep Wisnaw. With 
six illustrations by W. 8. Stacey. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

In Far Japan. A Story of English Chil- 
dren. ith illustrations. 12mo, extra 
cloth, 80 cents. 


author of 
uccess 


By 
8vo, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent id on receipt 
of price, for complete catalogue. 4 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Publishers and Importers, 
88 East 17th Street (Union Square), - New York. 





A NEW AND SUPERB EDITION IN 
TWO VOLUMES OF 


The First Violin. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
Illustrated with over 50 etchings, photograv. 
ures, and half-tone vignettes. rinted from 
new plates on superior paper manufactured 
specially for the book, 


Nothing has been left undone to make this 
edition in every way attractive. 


Published in two volumes, bound sumpt- 
uously, and enclosed in handsome cloth 
case, $5.00 


Sent prepaid by any Bookseller on receipt of 
price, or by the Publishers, 


BRENTANO’, * 


Union Square, 
New York. 








POPES COCC+OOS 


Prayer 
Books 





Bibles 
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James Pott & Co. 


Fourth Ave. & 22d St. 























NEW YORK 
Send for 
Catalogue Christmas 
Holiday Cards 
Books and 
Kalendars 























CHRISTMAS=—= 
MUSIC 


The following are only a few selections 
from our new Catalogue of Christmas 
Music, which is one of the finest lists of 
Christmas, Music we have ever issued. 
Coptes of Catalogue sent free on request. 





















































A NEW No. 9817. 
4 ‘ ds of the World.” 
ANTHEM BY : a Bolo. ont Chorus. 
SUDDS. Price 15 cts 
No. 9239, 
A NEW **COME YE TO BETHLEHEM.” 
ANTHEM BY| Soprano and ee = Mixed 
uartet. 
DANES. 06 12 ots 
No, 9290. 
A NEW “* Behold, I Bethe You Good Ti- 
ngs. 
ANTHEM BY Soprano and Tenor Solos. Mixed 
TRUETTE. uartet. 
ce 16 ots, 
A NEW No, 9084, a 
bs to God in the Highest. 
ANTHEM BY said Mixed Quartet id 
EMERSON. Price 8 ots. 
A NEW No. 9416. a 
“ E WERE SHEPHERDS. 
ANTHEM BY = Solo and Chorus. 
SIMPER, Price 10 
Headquarters : axp'musrcas 
INSTRUMENTS. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 


867 Broadway (18th Street). 
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FOUR EXCELLENT BOOKS 


Famous Women of History 
By Wi11am Haxrpoasttz Brownz, A.M. A Complete Cyclopedia of Female Biography, 
containing 8,000 brief biographical sketches and 1,000 pseudonyms of women whose 
names have become famous. 12mo,‘cloth. 400 pages, $2.00 


The Student’s Guide to General Literature 


By Eviasern Carrenter. A series of eleven charts or cards, intendei as an aid to study, 
in the arrangement of contemporaneous history and literature. The reading matter 
contained in these charts covers the ground in fiction and poetry, as well as in history 
and criticism, and admits nothing that is not unquestionably valuable ; it is, therefore, 
prepared to fill a want heretofore unsupplied in the study of general literature. Pri- 
vate schools will find these charts very helpful. 

EDWARD Brooks, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Philadelphia, writes: ‘It is unique and 


practical. The clear and concise arrangement makes it a valuable help in the way of intelligent reading, 
as well as a most desirable epitome of each histerical period noticed.” 


Printed on heavy cardboard, enclosed in a stout manilla envelope, Price, for set, $1.00. 


A Few Words on Robert Browning 
By Leon H. Vinornr. Second Edition revised. 16mo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
stamped, uncut edges, 50 cents. 

The p of this little volume is to emphasize the old-fashioned doctrine that poetry makes for 
pleasure and for inspiration; that it does not exist chiefly, or even in the least degree, to furnish an 
arena for exhibitions of the intellectual gymnastics of critics. The chapter entitled * How not to read 
pe ae 5 protests against that sort uf exposition which frightens plain readers away, by elevating the 
study of his works into the region of a special science. 





Stops; or, How to Punctuate 
By Pavt Attarpyoz. A practical handbook for writers and students. Fourth edition. 
18mo, cloth covers, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Its clear and practical directions should be very helpful. It is printed in a style which creditablY 
represents the book-making art.” — Boston Journal. 


ARNOLD & COPIPANY, 420 Library St., Philadelphia, 


All books by mail; we pay postage. 








With Map of the Campaign against Pomham and King Noanett. 
JUST OUT 24 EDITION 


KING NOANETT 


A Story of Old Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay 
A NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL 


By F. J. STIMSON (J. S. of Dale) 


‘* We are not afraid to predict that ‘ King Noanett’ will take its place in the hearts of the 

people with such books as ‘Lorna Doone’ and ‘The Little Minister.’ A most noble book.”— 
AMES MACARTHOR, in the September Bookman. 

“It is marked in conception and execution alike by atrait which, without reserve, we may 
name beauty. The rey Bed charm which pervades the romantic tales of the Old World is just 
what distinguishes ‘ King Noanett.’ The real spirit of the book, the temper which gives it inevi- 
table romantic charm, comes from no documents at all, but straight from 
of this book in its conception is like the beauty of our woods and our fields, of our flowers and of 
our streams. ltisnative. That is why we loveit. Subtly rhythmical cadences which petong to 
the essence of lyric prose. In substance and in style alike, then, we may welcome ‘ Kin O- 
—— , ae a thing of beauty.”—Prof. BARRETT WENDELL of Harvard University, in the ton 


nature. The beauty 


‘‘A book which it is hard to put down until the end is reached. The climaxis a triumph of 
clever manipulation. It is a credit to American letters to have produced such a book, Wetrust 
that no one will miss the opportunity of making the acquaintance of ‘ King Noanett.’”—New 
York Examiner. j 

** We have read few fictions whose interest was so steady, so continuous, and so abso aning 
‘King Noanett’ must, however, be read in full to be justly appreciated. We sincerely commen: 
the story to our readers,” New York Independent. 

‘And who but an Irishman could have said ‘Heighho! 'Tis the women who make the 
trouble of this life—and life worth the trouble,’ Mr. Stimson has done his best work in ‘ King 
Noanett,’ and in ‘ Miles Courtenee be has added an immortal figure to the characters of fic- 
tion.”—JAMe8 JEFFREY ROCHE in Pilot, 

“+ King Noanett’ isa book designed for all ages.”—New York Tribune, 


Price, bound in cloth, $2.00; in vellum, $10.00. 


LAMSON, WOLFFE & COMPANY, 


Boston, 6 Beacon St, New York, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


Longmans, Green, & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


A GIRL’S WANDERINGS IN 
HUNGARY. 

By H. Exten Brownine. With Map and 19 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


THE GIRLHOOD OF 
MARIA JOSEPHA HOLROYD 
(Lady Stanley of Alderley), as told in Letters 
of a Hundred Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. 
With 6 portraits. 8vo, $5.00. 


*,*In this volume will be found, among other items 
of faterest, accounts of the trial of Warren Has B, 
the Apotheosis of Voltaire, and incidents of the 
French Revolution, described by an eye-witness, 
The letters also contain an account of the writer's 
personal intercourse with Comte de Lally Tollendal 
and other leading refugees. The volume is illus- 
trated by numerous portraits. 


CHRIST CHURCH SERPIONS. 
By the Rev. E. F. Sampson, M.A., Student 
and Tutor and formerly Censor of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


A SELECTION FROP1 THE POErS 
OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES. 


With an Introduction by T, Hzrpzrt War- 
REN, President of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo, $1.50, 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1806. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 

Eight Lectures Preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in the year 1895 on the 
Foundation of the late Rev. John Bamp- 
ton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By Tuomas 
B, Strona, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Durham. 8vo, pp. xxvili, 880, $5.00. 


THE BISHOP PADDOCK LECTURES, 1896. 


THE CONDITIONS OF OUR LORD’S 
LIFE UPON EARTH, 

Being Lectures delivered on the Bishop Pad- 
dock Foundation in the General Seminary 
at New York, 1896. To which is prefixed 
part of a First Professional Lecture at 
Cambridge. By Arrnur James Mason, 
D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge, and Canon of St. Saviour’s, 
Canterbury. Orown 8vo, $1.50. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 














Publishers, 91-93 5th Ave., New York. 
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THE REVIEW 0F REVIEWS. 


EDITED BY ALBERT SHAW. 


FOR DECEMBER: 
PROFESSOR HAUPT and the POLYCHROME BIBLE. 


By Clifton H, Levy. Completely Illustrated. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AGE. 


By Hezekiah Butterworth. With Portraits. 


CHILD STUDY IN THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


By Professor E, A. Kirkpatrick. Illustrated. 


OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS: THEIR SHORTCOMINGS 
and their GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


Walter L. Hervey, President New York Teachers’ College. 


NEW YORK’S GREAT MOVEMENT FOR HOUSING 
REFORM. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
RIPLEY HITCHCOCK, : ~ 
HAMILTON W, /IABIE, - 
PROFESSOR ALBERT BUSHNELL H 


Illustrated Book Reviews; ‘Leading Articles of the Month” from the other December 


ines; The Editor’s ‘‘ Progress of the World,” ‘‘ Current History in Caricature,” ‘‘ Period- 
i Reviewed,” 





ON THE LITERARY 
ART, | OUTPUT OF 1896. 





‘“** The Progress of the World’ gives as clear an idea of the history of the month 
as could be obtained from volumes elsewhere.” —ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. 








on all news stands. 





Price, 25 cents, | 


$2.50 per year. 





Subscription price: | 























THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
13 ASTOR PLACE, - - NEW YORK. 
BOOKS AT When calling, please ask for 
EDWIN L. GODKIN LIBERAL | wagner Ter aus 
J 
has a striking paper on DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 
sl oemsbeeats tuk gnc digs St bette ts scheaed plan 
Social Classes in the whine ee 
P, B. ’ ; 
Republic Veit new York 
in the Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 
December Atlantic. FROG irtars 
This number contains, among other i - poles 
tant articles, er for Bor Listy Bank 
Classical Studies in America, by Profes- Be Birds, Fisties and aii 
sor GILDERSLEEVE. sense nature eiady 
Professor Child, by Prof. G, L. Kitrrepcr. Natural tory ots 
Cheerful Yesterdays, II., by Colonel Hic- ——_ 
GINBON, 
William Morris : The Man and His Work, 
by WILLIAM SHarp. 
The Juggler, I., 11., by Cuartes Ecpert 
Crappock, $e 


Thoreau, by BRADForD TorREY. 


The Art of Public Improvement, by Mary 
CAROLINE RosBINs. 


A Living God, by Larcapio Hzarn. 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 




















«Campaigning with 
Grant,” the great 
series of articles by 
Gen. Horace Porter. 








Campaigning with / 
Washington, in Dr. /f 
WeirMitcheli’snov- \y 
el ofthe Revolution. \\ 

















The Beautiful 
Christmas Number 


ST. NICHOLAS 


is now ready. 
a 
richly illustrated. 
A Poem by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
“A Boy I Knew,” 
By Laurence Hutton. 
“The Voyage of the Northern Light,” 
rowbridge. 


oe 


A St. Nicholas Christmas Card. 
“A Snow-Bound Christmas.” 
Etc., Etc. Etc. 

Do not fail to buy this number on a 
news-stand (25 cents), or send $3.00 
to the publishers and get Movember 


Sree (beginning the volume and all the 
vials) and a full year from December. | 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York, 
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WILL 


' $2.00 


3 as ‘The Critic’? announced last week. 
2? New York Tribune,’’ which took the entire first edition, ‘Critic’’ readers 


3 can have copies for a short time on exceptional terms, as follows: 


The entire set will be delivered, express paid, on receipt of $2.00 and $2.00 a month for nine months. Half 
2 leather, $1.00 a month more. You can thus have and enjoy it while you are paying. If the books are not in every 
way satisfactory they can be returned and money refunded. 


i SCRIBNER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BRING IT TO 


“CRITIC” 


But by arrangement with “The 


We pay express charges both ways. 


READERS, 





WHAT READERS SAY: 


Dr. LyMAn ABBOTT: The standard History of the United States 
for the household and the general reader. 


JUSTICE STEPHEN J. FigELD: The work is admirably prepared, 
and possesses greater merits than any other history of the United 
States with which I am acquainted. It deserves a place in the 
library of every student. 


Rev. WILLIAM MANCHEE, Van Houten Ave., Passaic, N. J.: I re- 
ceived the books and am more than pleased with them. They are 
superior every way to my expectations. The type is so easily 
readable, the paper so fine, the mechanical execution so perfect, 
the covers 60 attractive and strong, the illustrations so clear and 
apt that I cannot say what I justly could say in praise of these 
handsome volumes without seeming to flatter. Thereading matter 
is only what would be expected of authors of so high a literary rep- 
utation as those who prepared this history. . is work of 
Scribner's is to our American people, it seems to me, what Knight’s 
is tothe English people. Itisan A No.1 work that no eulogy is 
sufficiently adequate to justly praise. It must have a great sale. 


JouN H. RAVEN, Reformed Church, Metuchen, N. J.: Having made 
a thorough examination of Scribner’s History of the United States 
I consider it by far the best popular history of our country of which 
Iknow. Unlike many other histories, it neither skims over nor 
omits any pet. and I believe that the excellent illustrations will 
be very helpful in fixing the events in the reader’s mind, 


H. O. CANFIELD, Bridgeport, Conn, : I subscribed for Scribner's 
History of the United States through a Tribune Club, and wish to 
say that I find it more complete thanI had anticipated. It isread- 
able, accurate, and the Index makes it ahistorical encyclopedia of 
great value to the busy man. ‘The illustrations are full, and so in- 
teresting that the children will be historians almost before they 





THE HISTORY 


Now comes before the public as a finished work, and the following 
claims are made for it: 

1. It is essentially the first complete History of the United 
States as a Nation, dealing with all the events from the earliest 
time to the end of the World’s Columbian Exhibition. 

2 It is new in scope and new in authority, having been planned 
by William Cullen ewe and completed by Sydney Howard Gay 
and Noah Brooks, assisted by many specialists, including Edward 
Everett Hale, Horace E. Scudder, E. L. Burlingame, Rossiter John- 
son, Dr. John Weiss, and many others. 

8. It gives a thorough tof the opini of scientific men 
as to the earliest features and characteristics of the territory now 
occupied by the United States. 

4. It uses for the first time in general history the mass of infor- 
— that has come to light concerning Columbus himself and 

me, 

5. It brings out more fully than ever before the dramatic features 
of early New England life, and the characteristics of Puritanism. 

6. It contains the fullest sketch ever ecee in a general work of 
the exploration and settlement of the West 

7. It gives the first account of the Civil War in which the mass 
of historical matter is brought into a well balanced and complete 
narrative, within a moderate compass. 

8. It brings down the history to our own time with a fullness and 
completeness which has not before been accomplished in a work of 
its dimensions or standing. 

9 It isa strong, scholarly, accurate, and at the same time pic- 
turesque and vivid presentation of the history of the American 





people. 

10, The 1,600 illustrations surpass in number, authenticity, and 
artistic merit anything before attempted in an American historical 
work, valuable not merely for their beauty, but as an aid in realiz- 


4 can read, 











ing the scenes and events with which the narrative has to do. 








The Critic, 





‘ 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


IMPORTANT-=-All good Americans need the best history. This set will 
$ gladly be sent you with the full privilege of returning if you do not want it for 
ANY reason after leisurely examining. 
3 describe the books, as we have faith in “Critic’’ and in the books, 


an. ah 


We make no attempt to adequately 


OR The New York Tribune, 


154 Nassau Street, N. Y. ‘ 


Address 








Are you interested ira Autograph Letters of GEORGE DU MAURIER, 


Carbon Photographs 


"(Sizes, 36 x°48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 
o Ruins of Ancient Architecture, European Ca- 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
Modern Masters and Statuary? They are ex- 
ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 
Staircases, and having been made for Educa- 
tional Institutions are highly welcomed as valu- 


able gifts to Public Libraries, Schools, and 


Academies. Write for catalogue to 
288 5th Avenue, 
FRANK. HEGGER, “New york. 
IMPORTER OF 
UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Paintings and Sculpture in the European Gal- 
leries and Views from all parts of the Globe. 





Just received, a few specimens, 


FROM $2.00 TO $5.00 EACH. 


New Catalogue of Autograph Letters now in press; 
sentonapplication. - 


W. Ee BENJAMIN, 10 West 224 St., N. Y. City. 


COPELAND AND DAY 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
CINDER-PATH TALES 
By WILLIAM LINDSEY 
With cover design by JOHN SLOAN. Cloth, octavo. 


$1. 
Seven athletic stories wid trom Mr. Lindsey's 
experiences. 


THE LISTENER IN THE TOWN 


AND 
THE LISTENER IN THE COUNTRY 
By J. E. CHAMBERLIN 
In two volumes, octavo. Price, 75 cents each. 
These volumes are made up of selections from the 
column in the Boston Transcript so long known un- 
der the heading “ The Listener.” 


COPELAND AND DAY - 





BOSTON 





- 











RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC, 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES. 
e 


r le 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








REMOVAL SALE CATALOGUES. 
Books in every department of literature. Parts 1, 2, 8,4 
and 5 now ready. Sent free ye *p lication. 
me * KE & CO., 
340 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





FINE PRIVATE LIBRARY OF C. 8. DOLE, 
hicago Rare and first editions offered for sale b 
H. .L. MATTHEWS, Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Send for catalog. 





- TO LIBRARLARS AND BOOK CRIB OTORS, ae 
Catalogues of Rare Books are issued semi- 
free. Catalogue of First Editions just pa ay ome 


sent post 

e@ of Americana in mapessiaen. I make a specialty 
Sfiinds of Periodi i r in Vol nto or single 
numbers. JOHN W. CADBY, 131 8t., N.Y. 





H. WILLIAMS 
% East 10rn Street, New Yor«x. 


Dealer in Magazin other periodicals. Sets 
volumes or single ob 





_ THE BOOK SHOP, 


Books. 
4 For any 
tothe Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


° Scarce 
on any subject write 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 


& WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 








rd, Conn. 
City odventages for culture and study. Ex- 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





, Connecticut. 
bt MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL For GiaLs, Winter term opens January 6th 
ior Twenty-second year. The Rev. Francis is T. 
Russell, Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


McLean Seminary for Girls. 

College Preparatory. cage Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. Rev. J McLgan, Simsbury, Conn, 
NEW JERSEY 


The [lisses Anable’s Bem mag bon French na German 
Boardin 














sae seiiein, aor Rae. 
College Preparation. Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 














EDUCATIONAL 
OHIO 
On10, Columbus, 15t East Broad Street 


iss Phelps’ 
HOOL FOR 
Elective yom Gis 





English and Clas: loal 


lege Preparatory, 


egular and 








PENNSYLVANIA 





AVE SOU 0 Gongiiae te educate and send to school? 
HH “Foes ane tor Mug. H. ©: 


circular from 


Walnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LERO, 4315 





MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


BRYN MAWR 


ht arator 
198 FLORBNOB pope 
A. oe haeaee ed B 


eam Wenear on and i Wallesley. Diploma 
both General and Coll — tory 





NEW YORK 
. AGNES 8CHOO! 
S* Under the ieocica of Ramer oaxe 
Miss Evizw W. Born, Principal. 
84 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 


The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs. OC. F. Hartt, Principal. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
For Boarding sadete oy. Completely enuipped and bea 
tifully located on es 8 jonas, Cx oi. eed Point. For 

New Yorx, Newburgh. 
The M Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
ais a Rand i Mu ey Oatetents admits to Vassar and ‘Wellesley, 


hours from New 





26th year. 
” albany, N.Y. 



























NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER, 
: (INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 
extending from SsPrrzmesR ist TO May lst. The 
and instructors of 
ay etme as sare aoe 








HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLA. 
RIVERSIDE Driv, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 
Sites Gibbons’s School for Girls. 
mary and Advanced Cl wrapoeetion 
all Caloge. A few posrding scholars telen. -opens 


Siptenter SARAH i) Principal. 





55 West 47th St. 





New York City, 181 Lenox Ave., cor. 119th St, 


188 MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON. 
Schoo] for Girls. 


FRENCH BOO 


Complete Catalogue on ogpentiok. 


For use in schools 
CORTINA METHOD { [i sSirstuay) 
SPANISH, 
FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, 
IN 20 LESSONS, each, $1.50. 
Other TEXT-BOOKS,. Send a for “CORTINA 


a ay ” Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 West 
34th St., 








at WM. .& JENKINS’, 


a ‘sierm AvExvE, 
W YOR 








Fine, fire-proof stone buil 
For circular, 


te Br 


mn Maws Ponte eo 


os 


Certificate adm fr 


acres beautiful 
ones the Secretary. 





LADIES’ 


Cashmere Wrappers, Tea Gowns, 


Bath 


Robes, 


Silk Petticoats. 
PARIS UNDERWEAR, 


NEW YORK. 


Matinées, 


THE PARAME CORSET. 
CHILDREN’S 


hool Frocks, Coats and Jackets, 
Dancing School Gowns. 


Broodooay Ks 19th bt. 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
all in leavening My Sa atest United States 
Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


TRUSLOVE & COMBA, 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, . NEW YORK. 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND SPECIALTIES. 

Play und of Science. J. ye ye Tl. 250. 
The Natives of Sarawak. ing 

Pref. by Andrew Lang. 2 vols. Illustrated. $15.00: 
Shakespeare’s Town and Times. H. 8. 

and © Ward. Illustrated. $3.00. 
Architecture in Italy. R. Cattaneo. Trans. 

M4 _ I, Curtis-Cholmeley. Ill. 8vo, vellum,: 





THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Lotet: Pistis Sophia. G.R.8. Mead. $2.50 
mishads. Vol Tand II. G. 8.8 Mead. 


The bev chemes Plame. Leadbeater. 35c. 

The Growin of a She Seul. ge $1. 50. 

Man and H » Bane ®. Besant. 

*otane Disc plestttp. “ Outer Court.” “Butld- 
e omnes 


Each, 
MBA, Agt., 68 Fifth Ave, New York. 
THEOSOPHIC AND OCCULT. 


A select list of most popular novels, essays, etc., 
representing Corelli, Collins, Kingsford, Judge, 
Sinnett, Hartmann, Van der Nailien, 
Jocolliot, Maitland, 
os yews ar 50 





$3, 
i "price. Bend cal 
lith,” by MARIE 
bodied optrtny maar, 08 loth St Case 
ed 8 paper, 50 cents ; clot’ atalngue 
mailed free on application. (Mention The Critic). 
AMERICAN PUBLISHERS eres. 
310-818 SIXTH AVE., New York, N. Y. 








No. 








‘ 


Improvements 


real improvements, not 
changes merely, distinguish 


The No. 


NEW MODELS 


of the 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


*%. | 











